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The Emerging Self ~ 


We AMERICANS ARE AN ACTION-MINDED PEOPLE. OUR ELEMENTARY 
response to life is “get busy.” For three hundred years and more, our 
country has been built by families who left the frustrations of the “old 
country,” found a place in the new, got busy with physical things (set- 
tling the land, mining the raw resources, making and tending machines, 
building cities) and felt “the good life” to come true. Experience and 
success in this way of life has put its stamp upon us. 

Recent events have intruded new conditions, raising new concerns, 
not so much with our doing, but with what we are and what we would 
become. 

The reasons for this intrusion are many and intertwined, but three 
of the most obvious are our position of leadership among nations, the 
development of a thoroughly technological society, and the creation of 
the bombs. The first denies us the chance to lean on others for answers 
to our international problems; the second denies us the chance to lean 
on our own past history for answers to new domestic problems; and the 
third denies.us the chance to further bury ourselves in the multiplication 
of physical power for destruction since soon there will be bombs enough 
to kill all mankind and all life on earth, after which there is no more 
sense to that road. 

The old pattern of increasing busyness with external physical things 
is therefor giving way; life will not now succeed on these grounds; we 
need re-assessment and newly formed directions. We are required to 
turn inward to ask what life is all about, who we are and what we 
would have man become. These are now the crucial questions. 

Source for answers to these questions is “the self.” All life is under 
constant birth, and the self is source for birth of man’s realization of 
man. It is from this birthplace that comes our knowing of the men we 
are and the men we would become. 

It is therefor well that we know to recognize the self, to name it, to 
cherish its values for the human race, to cultivate our faith in its natural 
powers for giving birth to man’s humanity and that we learn how to 
work with these powers for further growth of man. It is well, too, that 
we appreciate what it means to teach so that the young shall know to 
accept, name, cherish and cultivate the self that is theirs. 

Responsibilities and opportunities in education are critical at this 
point. Among teachers, it is those who teach the young in whom I would 
place the greatest hope for understanding and accomplishment on this 
score. One can comprehend these things only if one has the ability and 
freedom to love people for what they are and may become. Teachers 
of the young, more than any other teachers I know, demonstrate this 
capacity and are allowed some measures of this freedom.—Ross L. 
Mooney, Coordinator of Research, College of Education, The Ohio State 
University, Columbus. 
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By RALPH L. WITHERSPOON 


Teacher, Know Thyself 


How will you score in answering the questions in this article? 


Hs ruere evER BEEN A TEACHER OF 
young children who did not get a glimpse 
of himself when he came upon a group 
of children from his class “playing 
school”? The “surprise” may have been 
pleasant, for research shows that children 
reflect quite accurately the personality, 
habits and characteristics of the adults 
they “become” in their play. On the other 
hand, the “surprise” may have been a 
shock, for who would want to be a teacher 
like the one played by Mary? Mary was 
standing in front of her classmates clap- 
ping her hands, stamping her feet and 
screaming, “I won’t have it! I won’t have 
it! Go to your seats and act like ladies 
and gentlemen.” Of course, the children 
were acting like ladies and gentlemen 
for their respective ages; but Mary, like 
her teacher, was reflecting her own in- 
security. 

Jersild and others stress the impor- 
tance to teachers of understanding the 
development of self-concept in children. 
The teacher, and what he himself is, 
plays a significant role in the self-concept 
developed by those he teaches. Since 
children are sensitive to every character- 
istic of the teacher—strengths as well as 
weaknesses-—it behooves each and every 
one of us to ask some rather soul-search- 
ing questions about ourselves. Further, 
when the answers become clear, do we 
have what it takes to accept them, to look 
objectively at our misgivings, our doubts, 
the negative aspects of our personalities? 
If not, perhaps we should not be teaching 
young children. However, while it may 
not always be pleasant to face up to our 
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own shortcomings, almost everyone with 
enough intelligence and willingness to do 
the work necessary to become a teacher 
can and will accept himself. What is 
more, he will be able to change when 
change is needed. After many years of 
working with teachers of children of all 
ages, it is the writer’s opinion that, in 
general, teachers of young children have 
the healthiest outlook on life. They are 
the most interested in the welfare of those 
they teach. A thoughtful consideration 
of the following questions can help in un- 
derstanding the role played by teachers. 


Do I see children as they really are? 
Or, are my concepts clouded by my own 
experiences as a child? 


Of course, even if you tried it would 
be impossible to keep your own child- 
hood experiences from entering into the 
way you see the world. It has been shown 
that each person’s way of looking at any- 
thing can come only from his personal 
experiences. The mature self is capable 
of self-evaluation and can accept other 
selves for what they are rather than what 
the adult self would like them to be. Such 
understanding on the part of the teacher 
has helped many a child to feel needed, 
wanted and loved. 


Can I show kindness and affection to- 
ward others? Or, do I feel that this is 
unnecessary? 


Children, even more than adults, must 
have many continuous experiences which 
convey the fact that others really care 
about them. The child who receives little 
love and few kindnesses at home seeks 
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reassurances of being wanted from other 
adults, usually from his teachers. Unless 
his teacher can fill this need, it will be 
hard for him to learn desirable human 
qualities of love, kindness and affection. 
It is sometimes hard to show affection to 
the child who is dirty. However, due to 
home circumstances there is no other 
way he can be. It is sometimes hard to 
show affection to the child who is mean 
and uses vulgar language. However, he 
has only experienced meanness and de- 
rogatory language. Adults who them- 
selves have not experienced a long well- 
established relationship of affection may 
find it difficult to maintain a genuinely 
warm, accepting climate for children. 


Do my actions and deeds reflect confi- 
dence and integrity? Or, are they 
merely an attempt to “save face” in 
order to protect me from myself? 


Studies show that teachers who are 
not sure of themselves when decisions 
have to be made transfer this lack of 


Courtesy, Fla. State University, Tallabassee 
Susy likes to come to school. 
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confidence to their children. The teacher 
who goes to great pains to explain a mis- 
take he has made is not fooling anyone 
but himself. The children respect him 
less for it. Children develop desirable 
characteristics only when adults radiate 
honesty, sincerity, integrity and confi- 
dence in everything they say and do. 


Do I feel confident that those I teach 
feel I am a good teacher and love and 
respect me? Or, do I feel that they 
merely tolerate me because I am their 
teacher? 


Every child deserves a good teacher. 
When he has a good teacher he feels good 
about himself and about school. To him, 
his teacher is about the finest person in 
the world. He goes to school, not be- 
cause he has to, but because the teacher 
makes it a place where he is respected 
and wanted. The teacher makes it a place 
where it-is seriously important to learn. 
The teacher makes it a place where he 
feels the thrill of personal achievement 
and where he works hard because he is 
challenged. He does his best in terms of 
his own maturation and abilities. Some- 
how he knows that all this happens be- 
cause of what the teacher helps him ex- 
perience and he loves and respects him 
for it. School is no longer something 
for a child to get away from—rather a 
place where you cannot keep him from. 


Recognizing that how I feel about my 
life and my environment is the only 
frame of reference that enables me to 
evaluate my actions, am I happy with 
my lot in life? Or, do I feel that this 
life has been unkind to me? 


Children learn to enjoy life and their 
place in it when they are around adults 
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who seem to. find happiness in almost 
everything that takes place. Imagine 
what it means to Johnny when his 
teacher opens his neatly packaged gift 
and finds a smelly, ugly looking, half- 
dead toad and the teacher acts as though 
it were the most wonderful present in the 
world! Or, imagine what it means to 
Johnny when teacher’s every word, ges- 
ture or smile spells gloom. 


Do I view my preparation to be a 
teacher as a beginning step in my edu- 
cation? Or, am I tired of study and 
consider that I know enough to get by? 


Nature made humans curious. It gave 
them the ability to satisfy that curiosity. 
This we call learning and, normally, the 
more we learn the more we want to learn. 
Formal education was designed to pre- 
pare one to be able to fulfill this need. 
When the teacher stops learning, so do 
” the children. 


Do I view myself as physically healthy, 
ambitious and enthusiastic? Or, do I 
see myself as tired all the time even 
though I am healthy in the physical 
sense? 


One of the most exciting characteris- 
tics of life is the fact that humans possess 
almost limitless energy for the tasks 
which are important to each of them. 
Not even ill health or physical handicaps 
hinder those whose enthusiasm goes be- 
yond their personal feelings. Witness 
the life of Helen Keller or the almost 
super-human readjustment and achieve- 
ments of many whose lives have earlier 
been marred by accident or illness. Not 
only contagious diseases are communi- 
cable, as exemplified by the child who 
greeted his teacher with, “I found me a 
headache this morning so I could be like 
you.” 


Do I usually finish each day with a feel- 
ing of pride of accomplishment? Or, do 
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I go home merely feeling that I have 
done my duty whether anything was 
accomplished or not? 


In a sense, the development of children 
proceeds at an amazing pace but, since 
learning and achievement are continuous, 
it is sometimes discouraging to reflect on 
the observable changes in children during 
any one day. The understanding teacher 
knows this and views learning and 
achievement in its proper perspective of 
time. He is keenly aware of cues indicat- 
ing what will be possible next and thrills 
at the prospects when planning for the 
days ahead. This sensation is unknown 
to the teacher who plans only in terms of 
the next logical step in the subject matter 
being taught. 


Is working with young children what I 
most like to do? Or, do I see teaching 
as a job? 

Unless an individual has employment 
which challenges his best talents and in- 
terests, life can become pretty monot- 
onous and boring. When a teacher finds 
this true, his profession becomes merely 
a “job.” It is natural to react with de- 
fense mechanisms which make life just 
as unhappy and unrewarding for the 
children. The goal for every teacher 
should be to feel like the one who recently 
said to the writer, “It is criticism like the 
schools are now receiving that makes me 
feel that I have never been prouder of 
anything in my life than the fact that I 
am a teacher.” 


Am I sure that others think of me as 
their friend? Or, do I feel that I am not 
quite sure whether I have any friends 
at all? 

It has been said that humans cannot 
long survive without friends. Friends 
are a result of deeds, of thoughtfulness 
to others, of willingness to share one’s 
talents. It is easy to become so engrossed 
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in one’s personal affairs that others are 
neglected. Never before in the history of 
mankind have relationships between 
people and nations played as important 
a role as they do now. Children need the 
security of warm, friendly, accepting 
social situations as insurance for their 
future relationships with their fellow 
men. 


Do I face crises calmly and confidently 
so that I can face reality whatever it 
may be? Or, do serious “accidents” al- 
ways happen to me? 


Things do go wrong—sometimes seri- 
ously wrong—and everything that hap- 
pens could happen to anyone else. Rec- 
ognition of this fact can often prevent 
disaster and the unrewarding after-effects 
of a situation poorly handled. There have 
been many reported observations of the 
courage and heroic activities of children 
when placed in emergency situations in 
the presence of adults who behave in 
such a way that the children sense that 
“everything is going to be all right if we 
take it easy and apply our best efforts.” 


Do I recognize when I. need help? Or, 
am I afraid of what others will think 
of me if I seek assistance? 

Sad is the lot of the person who lives 
in fear that his achievements will not be 
recognized by others. The truly “strong” 
person knows when his acts are worthy 
and proceeds, not with the hope of getting 
recognition, but as if it were something 
that is important to do. Interestingly 
enough, those who possess this philosophy 
receive the acclaim of others. Living for 
them becomes a series of self-satisfying 
experiences. 

If you can answer “yes” to the first 
part of these questions, the children in 
your room have a teacher who will help 
develop their best talents. The children 
will become the confident, alert, imagina- 
tive adults so necessary in today’s world. 
If you truthfully have to answer “yes” 
to some (or all) of the last parts of these 
questions, evaluate yourself carefully 
and resolve to do something about it. 
Your self-concept is as important as that 
of each and every child you teach. 

Teacher, know thyself! 


“Scenes from Brussels World’s Fair 


Photos by Margaret Rasmussen 
Atomium in center of grounds symbolizes theme 
of Fair: The development of atomic energy for 
peaceful purposes. 





Reflection pool was welcomed by school children 
and their teachers on a hot afternoon. American 
Pavilion is in the background. 





Teachers and Parents: 


By LOIS WILLIAMS 


Did You Know That Your Children Feel This Way? 


“A LL WE DO IS TRY TO PROVIDE SOME 
sort of growing weather and not pull the 
plants. up too often to see how the roots 
are coming,” says Wallace Stegner. 


During the past decade, teachers in 
elementary schools have become increas- 
ingly sensitive to the individuality of each 
child. They have seen that self thrives on 
acceptance and that anxiety tends to limit 
growth. They have worked with parents 
to develop reporting conferences and 
written evaluations which help a child 
assess his own strengths and needs. In- 
service programs to improve cooperative 
reporting make increasing allowances for 
individual differences among teachers 
and many original techniques and mate- 
rials have been developed. Parents and 
teachers in many communities consider 
continuous evaluation of reporting proc- 
esses a mutual responsibility. Much 
more effort is going into providing “some 
sort of growing weather” with growth 
being assessed in terms of the child’s 
abilities rather than in comparison to 
those of others or to the average of his 
group. 

There seems to be rather general agree- 
ment that a good reporting plan furthers 
a child’s self-direction and insight and 
that children should play an active part 
in evaluating their growth. 


But is all of this clear to the children? 
We decided to ask them what they thought 
about parent-teacher conferences and re- 
port cards, 


Seven school districts and two county 
office staffs, all members of the Coopera- 
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tive Council on Inservice Education, be- 
came interested in learning what children 
believe about the reporting process. What 
do they think about their parents and 
teachers planning together? About report 
cards? About self-evaluation? 


We interviewed small groups of chil- 
dren in grades one through eight. All of 
these children attended schools which had 
long histories of successful parent-teacher 
conferencing and all received report 
cards which judged each child in relation 
to his ability. In this report the symbols 
are typical. S for work satisfactory for 
the child’s ability and N for work which 


needs improvement. 


Interviewers told the children that par- 
ents and teachers often discuss ways of 
improving conferences and report cards 
but that we were interested in their opin- 
ions and experiences. The sessions were 
lively and many children asked to have 
another discussion on this topic. Re- 
sponses were frank and children made 
practical suggestions for improvement. 


Most of the children wanted their par- 
ents and teachers to know each other, al- 
though some expressed anxiety about 
what was said at conferences: 


‘“‘My mother says she likes conferences 
but she is always so cross at me when she 
gets home.” (Grade 4) 


“Some people don’t like them. They 
say, ‘You must be stupid if your mother 
has to have a conference at school.’ ” 
(Grade 5) 
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We include children as participants in parent-teacher conferences. _ 


“The teachers fix up the rooms so the 
parents will think it’s always that way.” 
(Grade 7) : 

“They talk about PTA and how to get 
money for it. Teachers and parents joke 
about how different you are at school and 
at home. They talk about what we’ll have 
to wear for graduation and never ask us. 
And about how much studying we ought 
to do.” (Grade 8) 

“They talk about the good points first 
and the bad points last so your parents 
won’t forget. They get the good points 
out of the way in a hurry because all 
your parents remember are the bad 
ones.” (Grade 8) 

“TI don’t know what they talk about. 
Maybe business ’cause that’s what grown- 
ups talk about.” (Grade 1) 





Lois Williams is inservice education consultant, 
Montebello Unified School District, California. 
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“T just hope our teacher won’t compare 
us with last. year’s class at conference 
time. They were much better in reading. 
It’s discouraging when the teacher brags 
on other kids, and what will your mother 
think?” (Grade 4) 

“If they have time, I think parents 
like conferences. I don’t mind, just so 
they don’t discuss me.” (Grade 3) 


Children frequently expressed uncer- 
tainty about the meaning of the symbols. 
They often interpreted report cards as 
approval or disapproval of them.as per- 
sons rather than evaluations of school 
work: | 

“I never found out what S or N mean 
for sure. S might be for safety and N for 
—. No, S is for satisfactory and N’s are 
just bad.” (Grade 3) 

“T’ve had only two N’s in two years, 
but I forget what they were for. One was 
‘judges. material’ or something like that. 
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Any of you guys know what that means?” 
(Grade 6) 

“You know, it’s hard to remember 
what you get the marks in. Mostly I just 
count ’em.” (Each sixth grader in this 
group then recalled the number of N’s 
he had received since the fourth grade.) 

“One good thing about our teacher is 
that she gives us an old report card and 
we make it the way we think we are going. 
This is hard, but I guessed pretty good 
last time. I thought I would get one N and 
I was right, but I couldn’t guess what it 
would be.in. But your parents just want 
to know how many.” (Grade 5) 

“T just can’t do anything right. I got a 
bad mark for not talking loud enough 
and then I got one for talking too much. 
How can a guy win around here?” 
(Grade 1) 

“All last year my teacher wrote on my 
card that I wasn’t doing very well and 


~ that I could try harder and then the last 


time he said I was a nice boy and he en- 
joyed working with me. I don’t get it.” 
(Grade 6) 

“My dad would really skin me if I got 
eight or nine N’s but three or four are 
OK at my house. Some kids don’t try and 
they deserve a lot of.N’s but the trouble 
is you can’t improve in a lot of things all 
at once.” (Grade 6) 

“I have a different problem. I got all 
S’s and my mother said, ‘How come? 
Nobody is perfect.’ Well, I try to get one 
or two N’s now.” (Grade 6) 

“The people who get good grades in 
my room are the sissies and pads and 
just a few good guys. They all study but 
the sissies and pads hang around the 
teacher a lot and do everything the teach- 
er says and sort of apple-polish. The 
teacher is fair, though, because he ‘gives 
good grades to the good guys even if they 
don’t hang around.” (Grade 8) 

“If you get a good card you feel OK 
about yourself. You know you made a 
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good impression.” (Grade 7) 

“T have a folder at home with all of my 
school stuff and sometimes I get it out 
and just count all the S’s I ever got.” 
(Grade 4) 

“You can tell if you’re any good or 
not by the reading group you’re in. You 
don’t have to wait for a report card.” 
(Grade 5) 

“T got an N for gees too much, not 
in any subject . . . But that wasn’t fair 
because you were new here and had to 
get acquainted . . . I was the only one at 
my table who didn’t get a bad mark in 
self control and I felt terrible—I guess 
I just didn’t. have very good jokes .. . 
Why does a teacher mark you bad when 
you daydream? Sometimes I really want 
to pay attention but it seems I just can’t. 
Maybe I’d better sit at your table and 
have those jokes wake me up.” (Sixth- 
grade group) 

“In Wisconsin we had A, B, C and I 
got all C’s but here it is just N for bad 
and S for good and nothing between. | 
like the other way because if you ever 
get an A+ you know you can’t be any 
better, no matter what.” (Grade 5) 

“There’s a thing on our card about 
‘finds and selects materials’ and I always 
get S but I never did know what it 
means.” (Grade 4) 


Children reported a variety of parent 
reactions to report cards and the inter- 
pretation of symbols: 

“T got all S’s in the fourth grade but 
I got two N’s this time and boy, was my 
mother mad! I guess she thinks I’m no 
good.” (Grade 5) 

“N means improve and quick or you 
won’t get TV.” (Grade 3) 

“I'd be afraid to go home if I ever 
got an N.” (Grade 2) 

“Mothers look ‘at the good and bad 
marks, every little thing. Fathers think 
back to when they were in school and if 
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their kids do better than they did it’s OK. 
But if the kids do. worse, look out!” 
(Grade 7) 

“T got all goods on my card and no 
bads. You can get 24 goods.” (Grade 1) 


“My mother just blew a fuse over that 
one lousy N, that was all . . . Mine is 
real serious when she comes home from 
the conference and she and my dad talk 
where I can’t hear them. He laughs and 
says, ‘Oh, that isn’t so bad.’ And that 
makes my mom sore at him. ... If I get 
more than two N’s I’m really scared . . . 
I get 50¢ for every S and pay a dollar 
if I get an N . . . My mother says N’s 
mean a kid is just plain lousy . . . We are 
new in this town but my mother says to 
try real hard and if I get all S’s—straight 
S’s—she’ll give me $20 at the end of the 
year... Isn’t it funny that N’s make some 
parents mad but not all of them? . . . My 
mom is really great. She doesn’t mention 
the N’s but just says, ‘Billy got 18 S’s 
on his card.’” (Fifth-grade group) 

“Did you know that in this school a kid 
flunks with twelve N’s? Last year I barely 
made it—I got ten . . . If I get over seven 
I lose my allowance and can’t go to any 
shows . . . Did anybody ever get twelve, 
really? The biggest number I ever heard 
of was nine and my dad said that was 
really terrible . . . I don’t think it’s fair 
for some kids to get money for their 
cards and not other kids.” CFoustgiade 


group) 

Children appreciated the efforts of par- 
ents and teachers to understand them. 
They often made suggestions for impro- 
ving these efforts: 

“Your report card says if you are 


good or bad in a subject but when your 
mother goes to school the teacher tells 


her why and they both help you do bet-. 


ter.” (Grade 4) 
‘Sometimes you can be in trouble with- 
out even knowing it. Then your parents 
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and your teacher can tell you and 
straighten you out.” (Grade 4) 

“I know N means need..to improve 
but I don’t know how.” (Grade 5) 

“They say I’m not doing my-best but 

I am, I really am. Some teachers expect 
you to know how to do everything and 
not make one single little _mistake.” 
(Grade 4) 
' “I wish my teacher would put me in 
the second group so I wouldn’t be ex- 
pected to know everything. I make mis- 
takes on purpose but she Still won’t 
change me.” (Grade 5) . 

“TI go to the special reading class but 
then I don’t get my arithmetic done and 
have to stay in at recess. They don’t give 
me enough time, that’s all.” (Grade 6) 

“When I go home my mother looks at 
my report card and says, ‘That’s’ good 
work for a little girl.’ She likes me.’ 
(Grade 1) 

‘My teacher tells me first vidoat she'll 
say to my mom and dad at the conference. 
That way I know they aren’t talking be- 
hind, my back and it makes me feel 
good. ” (Grade 8) 

“Last year one kid played around all 
the time and never did try but the teacher 
passed him to get rid of him. That makes 
you feel bad if you really do try.” (Grade 
5) 

“Tf I plaid just be at that conference 
I'd go up to the board and show my 
mother how I ,write my name.”: (Grade 
2) ieee 
“I know my teacher tells my mommie 
nice things about me.” (Grade'1) ° ' 

“T always wait for my mother after 
the conference and we walk home to- 
gether. We talk it over and she tells me 
what I got S’s in and tells me how good 
they are.” (Grade 6) 

“My teacher had ‘a white~ sheet and 
she and my mother wrote down the things 
I am good in and how I can improve. I 
had to laugh because they didn’t get the 
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right ones. My mother said I don’t finish 
things but that isn’t true. I play around 
a little bit sometimes at the beginning, 
but I always finish. It’s a funny thing 
that they can’t tell what you are really 
good and poor in.” (Grade 6) 

“Some kids get bawled out when they 
get N’s but my folks look at the: good 
part and say, ‘Keep it up!’ ” (Grade 3) 

“Something I really remember was in 
about the second or third grade when I 
thought I lost my report card, and boy, 
was I worried! I went back to school and 
looked everywhere but I couldn’t find it. 
Then when I was going to bed I found it 
in my jeans and I sure felt silly. My dad 
said, ‘I think you’re old enough now to 
know a little bit about report cards. Let’s 
look it over.’ He explained. some of it 
to me and said everybody does some 
things better than others. Ever since then 


~ we talk a lot about school-:and sometimes 


he helps me with ‘my work.” (Grade 6) 


“Some kids should be sent back to the 
fourth or third grade because they get 
so many N’s . Yeah, and in their 
studies and not just for talking or ‘fooling 
around , .. I don’t agree with you because 
those kids are trying their hardest . 
Yes, if you do your best that is all they 
can expect of you... That's right. You 
could be satisfactory in a fourth-grade 
book and still be doing your best. A 
teacher knows if you are trying or goof- 
ing off . . . And they should know that you 
can’t try your hardest every single sec- 
ond.” (Sixth-grade group) 


Evaluations, conferences, report cards 
all play a part in the way a child sees 
himself. The most important people in 
his life are his parents and next are his 
teachers. When they plan with him, a 
triangle of mutual concern and respect 
is formed; but if his feelings and atti- 
tudes are omitted, one side of the tri- 
angle is missing. He is then talked about, 
although he tells us in many ways that 
he wants to talk with us, or be informed 
about what we say, or have opportunities 
to express his own needs and interests 
and concerns. 

As we listen to children, we learn bet- 
ter ways of helping them evaluate their 
own growth in school. We schedule in- 
dividual and small group conferences 
with them to discuss how things are go- 
ing. We include some of them as partic- 
ipants in parent-teacher conferences. We 
make time for many informal, relaxed 
class discussions. 

Parents and teachers think more care- 
fully about rewards and punishments and 
their relation to learning. We clarify 
symbols used on report cards, and we 
use them to evaluate skills and learnings, 
not the worth of the person. Our own 
goals become more clearly defined’ as we 
help each child set goals for himself and 
consider with him how well he is accom- 
plishing what he set out to do. 

Our total reporting system can be a 
powerful force in protecting the child’s 
self-respect and self-confidence, powerful 
incentives toward further growth and self- 
evaluation. 


’ ° 
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A sooxisu MAN uses-wisdom to explain his foolishness; a wise man uses 
foolishness to ‘explain his wisdom. Source unknown. 
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Standards for Teachers in Early Childhood Education 
A Statement by the ACEI Teacher Education Committee 


The ACEI Teacher Education Committee presents a tentative state- 
ment to the readers of CH1LDHOoD Epucation. As a committee we were 
pleased to have the statement approved by the Executive Board. By 

- permission of ACEI, this statement was included in the packet of ma- 
terials presented to some one thousand registrants at the Second Bowling 
Green Conference of Teacher Education and Professional Standards. 


More work will be done to broaden this statement and to define its 
terms. We recognize its present limitations in considering only academic 
_background and professional experience. The needed qualities in per- 
sonality of the teacher are nowhere indicated. We hope this statement 
may however emphasize that teachers in the field of nursery school, 
kindergarten and primary grades should be as soundly qualified as 
teachers of older children. We would welcome comments and sugges- 
tions from the members of ACEI. We hope that ACE Branches may 
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find the statement useful as a basis for group discussion. 


Preface 


The guidance and learning of children 
in the early years are of extreme and 
strategic importance for the rest of their 
lives. To meet the breadth of interests 
and needs of children in the nursery 
school, kindergarten and primary grades, 
their teachers must be richly endowed in 
human knowledge and culture and be 
equipped with the competencies and un- 
derstandings essential in teaching young 
children. 

The following statement applies only 
to academic requirements for teachers of 
children three through eight years of age. 
It does not attempt to present necessary 
personal and professional qualities of 
teachers or to detail the experiences in 
their preparation designed. to develop 
these qualities. 

Qualified teachers for nursery schools 
and kindergartens, both public and pri- 
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vate, should become recognized as pro- 
fessional people in their field by satisfy- 
ing the requirements for certification 
through evaluation of their credentials 
by state departments of education. A 
temporary or provisional certificate may 
be issued prior to meeting the regular 
certification requirements. 


Requirements 
The qualified teacher should ‘be a 


graduate of an accredited four-year col- 
lege with a major in Early Childhood 
Education. The major may be completed 
at the undergraduate level or by addi- 
tional courses at the post-graduate level: 
I. Study in the areas of the physical and 
biological sciences, mathematics and 
philosophy, language and literature, the 
social and behavioral sciences, and the 
fine arts 
(Continued on next page) 
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II. A minimum of 24 semester hours 
professional preparation in the special- 
ized field of Early Childhood Education 
et To develop basic understandings 
of: 
1. Human growth, development 
and learning, mental health and 
: nutrition 
2. School, parent, home and com- 
_ munity relationships and inter- 
actions 
3. Curriculum content, methods, 
materials, experiences and re- 
sources 
4. Current problems, history and 
philosophy of education 
5. Administration, organization 
and financing of schools; rela- 
tionship to the elementary 
school; social and legal provi- 
sions 


B. Through: 

1. Supervised experiences with 
children including observation, 
participation and student teach- 
ing; supervised student teach- 
ing in nursery school, kinder- 
garten and primary grades: 8- 


12. semester hours or approxi- 
mately 360 clock hours, with 
opportunities to coordinate 
theory with practice 
2. Classroom discussions, lectures 
and readings 
In addition to the above requirements, 
special certification is essential for ad- 
ministrative positions in public and pri- 
vate elementary schools, including nurs- 
ery schools and kindergartens. Prepara- 
tion for this position usually includes 
successful teaching experience; organiz- 
ing, administering and supervising pro- 
grams for young children; and profes- 
sionial leadership of staff. 


Professional Advancement 


Periodic refresher courses or work- 
shops are required so that teachers can 
keep themselves abreast of current re- 
search and its application to the under- 
standing of children and curriculum de- 
velopment. 

Teachers should keep their affiliation 
active with the state education depart- 
ment in regard to their certification status 
as a teacher in Early Childhood Educa- 


tion. 


Book Week — November 2-8 





Courtesy, The Children’s Book Council, Inc. 
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| By MURIEL CROSBY, ELIZABETH EATON 
and MILDRED PATTERSON 


Children on the Fringe 


Anecdotes are cited which show characteristics of children on the fringe of the 
group and how teachers through various ways have brought them into group life. 


DEeepty IMBEDDED IN THE RELIGIOUS, ECONOMIC, POLITICAL AND IN- 
tellectual forces affecting modern Americans is the belief in the dignity 
and sanctity of the individual in our society. Paralleling the develop- 
ment of this concept of the individual, there has evolved a recognition 
of the need for individuals to mature within the context of the social 
group. An elaborate tapestry whose warp and woof are the rights and 
responsibilities of individuals and groups has become the framework 
within which much of the life of the child in school is shaped. 

Children on the fringe of group life in school frequently present the 
| most frustration and the most challenging problems for teachers, for 
parents and for themselves. Being on the fringe is serious business. 
And some adults make grave mistakes in deciding when a child is on 
the fringe. Billie, for example, likes his fourth-grade group and carries 
his share of the job to be done. He enjoys occasional solitude, also. 
Billie is equally at home by himself or with others. Billie is not on the 
; fringe. Sally, another fourth grader, is destructive in her relationships. 
. She is emotionally ill, far too ill for any but the expert to attempt to 
treat her. Sally is not on the fringe; she has moved far off on the outside. 
If Billie and Sally are not on the fringe, who are? Who are the children 
on the fringe and how do we know? 


Knowing Who Are on the Fringe 


Children on the fringe exhibit behavior characteristics which may be 
classified as the extremes of so-called normal behavior. Whereas most 
youngsters are competent in seeking attention, for example, the child 
on the fringe may work at it assiduously and become the chronic and 
objectionable attention seeker. Again, many youngsters experience 
failure in some aspect of daily living in school. It may be failure to be 
chosen as leader for the game, failure to get a perfect score in arithmetic, 
failure to understand a new step in map study skills. Most youngsters 
will take such failure in stride. The child on the fringe frequently 
cannot. Failure of some kind becomes the monster which dominates 
his life. Looking at reports of a sampling of individual children who 

.are on the fringe may help us identify further the characteristics of 
such children. 








(Continued on next page) 
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(Continued from page 67) 
SAMMY 


“T would not be caught dead anywhere 
with this gang!” stated the gawky little 
redhead emphatically. The others in the 
class were planning for imaginary visits 
to some of the countries of the world re- 
cently in the news. Sammy stared at the 
boys and girls and at his teacher. Again 
he was taking his position as a noncon- 
formist and as an individual who would 
have no part of any cooperative effort. 
“Sammy,” said the teacher quietly, “see 
if you can’t think of a good plan to in- 
vestigate some parts of the world on your 
own and later you will be able to help 
us with many of your findings.” 

With concern that night the teacher 
thought of Sammy, as she had many 
times before. He was, as the children 
often observed, “a queer duck.” He 
quacked at any overtures or friendly ad- 
vances. He was intelligent, healthy, but 
one of the most anti-social children she 
had ever met. Most of the time he kept 
to himself, buried in a book or daydream- 
ing. 

His parents Miss T- knew well. 
His mother was a quiet, placid, matronly 
woman with little to say. His father was 
a faculty member who exhibited the same 
anti-social patterns as did Sammy. The 
father delighted in embarrassing adults 
at faculty meetings with sarcastic jibes. 
His manners and dress were uncouth. 
From former attempts, she felt that little 
help could be secured from the parents. 

As the class continued with their travel 
plans Sammy unexpectedly announced 
that he was sailing his own sloop but 
would avoid contact with our party at 
any port. “Good,” thought the teacher, 
“at least he was joining the venture even 
though on his own terms.” 

And work he did. He planned his 
vessel, his provisions and his routes. He 
became vitally interested in water craft 
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found in different faraway places. His 
interest was so intense that it became 
contagious. Some of the children, while 
doing their own research, came across 
bits of information or pictures which 
they thought Sammy could use. These 
he accepted ungraciously at first, then 
with a surprised appreciation. The red- 
letter day came when he appeared one 
morning and unceremoniously dumped 
a whole load of books, with marked 
pages, into the lap of another committee 
chairman. “Maybe you can use these,” 
he said and scooted over to his corner. 
That was the first time Sammy had ever 
offered to help anyone. It was a begin- 
ning. The children were delighted with 
the information he had found for them 
and said so. From, that bit of expressed 
appreciation Sammy became, more or 
less, the research expert for many proj- 
ects. He never actually joined any group 
but his ear was ever alert for any dif_i- 
culty in locating needed materials. He 
pored over reference books and would 
say, “Did you ever read this or see this?” 
Little by little he made a place for him- 
self as an information expert. 

The teacher never lost a chance to 
say, “Maybe Sammy can help us locate 
the materials to answer our questions.” 
Although he never really seemed to be- 
come an integral part of the class, he 
continued to contribute and help in his 
own peculiar way with many interests 
and projects. 


When the class reported and shared 


the results of their trips through scrap- 
books, slides, maps and _ travelogues, 
Sammy’s log of his trip won genuine ad- 
miration. He listened to the other reports 
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and admitted grudgingly that some kids 
had also had a good trip. He commented, 
“They are really not a bad lot but I am 
still glad I went alone!” 


Tm 

Tim is a child of eight with an I. Q. 
of 118. However, the quality of his 
work and his interests seem much more 
advanced than his I. Q. and are very 
mature for a child of his age. He is 
overgrown and tends to be overweight. 
He has doting parents who set extraor- 
dinarily high standards of achievement 
and behavior for him. He has no play- 
mates and is with his parents constantly. 
He is gifted musically and plays the pi- 
ano very well. 

One day when the helping teacher 
visited his room, he walked to the piano, 
interrupted the whole class, and an- 
nounced that he was going to play for the 
visitor. He ignored the teacher when she 
suggested that he take his seat, and it 
was extremely difficult to have him real- 
ize that he could not perform. 

Tim seems aggressive, domineering 
and unsympathetic toward the needs and 
rights of others in the class. He has 
shown this pattern throughout school. 
This year the teacher has discovered that 
underneath Tim is very likable. She 
has worked with him until he has great 
confidence in her. Hé knows that he has 
her affection and that when he is repri- 
manded and taken to task by her it is 
because of what he has done, and not 
because of what he is. 

He wants to identify with a group and 
even though many times his work could 
be far superior to that of other children 
in the class, he joins them and works on 
their level just to be with them. The chil- 
dren have come to accept him and are 
fascinated by the information and the 
things he brings from home. Many times 
his reports are over their heads, but they 
are interested in listening and observing 
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his experiments. He has a tendency to 
want to talk all the time, but his teacher 
has managed to get him to realize that 
he must take his turn. She has been very 
firm about this and is having good results. 

Tim has been given the opportunity of 
playing the piano for a small room or- 
chestra composed of flutes and a clarinet. 
He leads the group in singing. Sometimes 
he has not mastered the musical numbers, 
and then the teacher simply will not 
allow him to play until he has practiced 
enough to be an adequate leader. She 
has helped him develop an excellent atti- 
tude about doing work. He is inclined to 
be lazy and sloppy. His teacher will not 
accept work unless Tim agrees that it is 
the best he can do. 

Tim’s relationships with the class are 
improving, and he no longer cries and 
says that others are picking on him. Tim’s 
attitude is much more cooperative and 
this is earning him the respect of his 
peers. He wants their companionship 
but doesn’t know how to get it. He has 
the potential of a good leader but needs 
continual guidance. 


WiLL 

Will, a child of nine, is of average 
mentality. He is a child of a second 
marriage. The mother was raised in the 
Children’s Home. At the age of six, Will 
was crossing Market Street with a four- 
year-old brother when a car hit and killed 
the younger brother. It is thought that 
this experience has had a marked effect 
on the child’s emotional growth. He is 
unstable, easily discouraged and a per- 
fectionist in everything he attempts to do. 
He has a violent temper and changes 
quickly from a quietly working little boy 
into a fighting savage. He seems to fight 
in order to gain prestige. He has had 
psychological help and his teachers have 
tried hard to enlist all extra help for 

this child. 
(Continued on next page) 
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One day this year, while reading a 
story with the teacher individually about 
some children who were having a party, 
he remarked that his mother never made 
cake or candy for him. Mrs. B— brought 
some cake to him from home and con- 
tinued doing this occasionally. The other 
children noticed this and accused Mrs. 
B— of making a pet of Will. When he 
was out of the room, Mrs. B— talked to 
the children and told them that Will 
had problems and needed help. The 
children, nearly all from privileged 
homes, were most sympathetic and tried 
to help. Some of their mothers invited 
Will to come home with their children. 
In his neighborhood there are only older 
boys, who are not a good influence. The 
children in his room started inviting him 
to their birthday parties. He loved this 
attention, but one week there was a party 
and he was not ’invited. He was a “holy 
terror” in school 'all week and had one 
taittrum ‘i'the room. 

His achievement is below class level, 
which discourages him. He will not read 
with any group because he does not ‘read 
as well as most of the children. The 
children, however, go to him and: sit 
down and read with him. Mrs. B— tries 
to have him read with her individually 
every day. 

Mrs. B— has encouraged any show of 
interest, and the child is now working on 
a project concerning birds in this vicinity. 
He has made a huge chart and can identi- 
fy an incredible number of birds. 

Will exhibits streaks of cruelty toward 
the ‘children. One day he cornered 
another little boy and suggested that they 
go on the playground and pinch all the 
“Safeties” ‘to see if they could not get 
some fights started. ‘Yet the same day he 
was most concerned about helping a 
pigeon which had been hit with shots 
from a BB gun. He is affectionate toward 
the teacher but, :for apparently no reason, 
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will get in a temper and strike out at her. 
He seems to be fighting the world. 

The teacher has not punished him but 
whenever unpleasant incidents occur, she 
tries to patiently outwait his temper and 
then talk quietly with him. The rest of 
the class, often shocked by his behavior, 
tries to go along with the teacher and 
remain calm. 


DoLuiz 

Dollie was born in a nearby state. She 
was a seven-month baby, .born nine 
months after her older sister. Her mother 
greatly resented having this child so soon 
after the other. When the family moved 
to our state, Dollie was left behind with 
her grandmother because her mother said 
that she could not take care of two babies 
at once. The grandmother, who was aged 
and almost blind, adored Dollie and let 
her have complete freedom. She did not 
start her to school when the time came 
for her to go. At the grandmother’s 
death, Dollie came to live with her family 
who did not want her and whom she 
hardly knew. 

Dollie is rather unattractive and is 
sternly disciplined at home. There was 
one incident where she was beaten by her 
mother and ran out into the wintry night 
without any coat. She was found the fol- 
lowing morning huddled ‘in a pit on the 
school playground nearly frozen. At 
home Dollie has the responsibility of 
caring for-an eight-year-old brother who 
is suffering from cerebral palsy. Her 
older sister is favored by her parents and 
is very unkind to Dollie. Dollie came to 
school the other morning with her eye 
nearly swollen shut from a blow dealt 
by her sister. Dollie has no clothes ex- 
cept castoffs from her sister and mother. 
The tragic thing about Dollie is that she 
is unwanted in her home and rejected at 
school. She no longer has the kindness 
of her grandmother. The one boy who 
befriended her had her stealing cigarettes 
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self, 


Dollie realizes the weight of her lone- 
liness, and at age thirteen it is a tragic 
experience to face nothing but ugliness. 
Her teacher is extremely sympathetic and 
realizes that Dollie cannot face any more 
pressure. Dollie will do assignments 
given her but never volunteers. Often she 
just sits, apathetically staring into space. 
Attempts to have her join a group have 
proven unsatisfactory. She stays after 


which he sold. She will do practically 
anything to have someone just talk to 
her. The other day she was observed just 
running around and chasing all by her- 


school and, as the teacher goes about 
routine tasks, Dollie talks and talks, 
mostly about the time when she lived with 
her grandmother. The teacher always 
allows Dollie to stay because this is prob- 
ably the only opportunity the child has to 
have any sympathetic contact with 
another person. At Christmas time the 
teacher gave Dollie a small gift. The rest 
of the class did not know this but Dollie’s 
joy was unbounded. Her present teacher 
is planning to have her go on to the next 
grade and to acquaint her new teacher 
with all the facts of the case so that her 
school experience may be as pleasant as 
possible. 


Of the four cases described above, one is almost certain to be far 


beyond the fringe. In all of the cases much’more information would 
have to be available before action is taken to meet the problems of these 


children. But all present common factors which may represent causes ~ 





of behavior difficulties: 


e Parental inadequacy of some kind is usually reflected in the be- — 


havior of a child on the fringe. 


e A feeling of “apartness” from others is manifested frequently. 


e Insecurity is usually present. 


e Emotional deprivation through rejection, harshness and inability 
to communicate love has frequently been the experience of children 


on the fringe. 


Doing Something about-_Children on the Fringe 


Teachers who work successfully with children on the fringe have some 


common characteristics. 


e They care enough to go far beyond the duty of an average teacher. 
e They bring to their relationships with children and parents under- 
standing, acceptance and warmth. 


e They develop and use their “know-how” to make sure that such 
children have success experiences frequently. 


Miss ADAMS 
Paul’s third-grade teacher, Miss Ad- 
ams, was warned by his former teachers 
that she could expect nothing but trouble 
from him. He was a slow learner and had 
repeated each grade. He was very un- 
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cooperatiye, liked to tease other children, 
and made a general nuisance of himself 
with his peers. So the reports went. No 
one had ever found anything in which 
Paul was interested. 

One day during a music appreciation 
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period, Miss Adams asked the children 
to interpret the music through rhythms. 
Several children volunteered, including 
Paul. To everyone’s amazement, his in- 
terpretation was the most creative in the 
group. He was chosen to have an im- 
portant part in an assembly program. At 
last an interest had been found. 

Paul was given every opportunity to 
have experiences in music. His mother 
bought him a musical instrument and pro- 
vided instruction for him. He became 
more cooperative as he received recog- 
nition within the group. His mother said 
that for the first time since he had entered 
school she had not spent a good part of 
her time in the principal’s office trying to 
get him out of trouble. 


Miss BELL 

Laura was in the same class as her 
sister, who was a year younger. Reading 
seemed to be very difficult for her, while 
her sister could read fluently. Laura was 
aloof and never participated in discus- 
sions or group activities. She refused to 
be cooperative at home, taking every op- 
portunity to annoy her sister and family. 

Laura’s parents tried to help her de- 
velop reading skills but were unsuccess- 
ful. After a conference with Laura’s 
teacher, it was decided they should not 
mention reading to her but praise her 
for other abilities such as sewing and 
helping prepare the meals. In these areas 
she excelled her sister. 

At school Laura’s teacher talked with 
her and learned she was tremendously 
interested in pets. She encouraged her 


to talk about her puppy and parakeet and 
suggested they write stories about them. 
These were typed and made into a book 
which she easily learned to read. They 
decided to keep this accomplishment a 
surprise for Mother. One day when she 
could read the stories well, she took them 
home. At an unexpected moment, Laura 
read them and was highly praised by the 
family. Even her sister was surprised. 
Laura had proven to herself she could 
learn to read and was eager to develop 
better skills. She no longer felt she was 
an “outcast” because of her difficulty. 
Subsequent reports of Laura’s develop- 
ment show that her movement from the 
fringe to the heart of the group has been 
permanent. 
LELAND 

Until eight years of age Leland, who 
found a teacher who understood and 
could help, was on the fringe. Today 
Leland looks upon the world and finds it 
good. Teachers might well wish for all 
their children Leland’s new insight into 
the world of belonging: 


The World 

There are many things in this great 
world of ours. There are many differ- 
ent kinds of animals. There are many 
different kinds of people. 

The world is round. The world is 
so big that everybody can fit on it. 
There is water all around the world. 
In the world there are many different 
countries which people can travel to. 

I love this world of ours. 

Leland 


Children on the fringe are poised for flight. They may move off into 
the isolationist’s island of loneliness and the reject’s world of anger, hate 
and destruction. Or they may move in, into the world of reality, of 
cooperation and of love. When children are on the fringe, the teacher 
can often make the difference as to directions the flight will take. When 
a child formerly on the fringe like Leland can write, “I love this world 
of ours,” the teacher knows that he has fulfilled a mission. 
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Onions and Violets 


By MAUREE APPLEGATE 


How can you make your schoolroom a place where children can blossom out in 


the sun of approval? This all depends on you. 


[ READ IN A NEWSPAPER THIS SPRING 
about a woman who mixed what she 
thought was commercial fertilizer with 
the black soil of her onion bed, watered 
it well and waited for a good onion.crop. 
The onions came up all right, but the 
gardener couldn’t get the bulbs out of 
the ground. The fertilizer she had used 
was cement. . 

The wonder to me is that those tender 
onion shoots persevered until they 
pushed their way through their seemingly 
unyielding bed. I guess it is eternally 
hard to completely squelch the young— 
onions or children. 

My grandmother used to remark about 
one of her sons: “I kind of admire 
Wayne. He’s hard to squelch—just like 
a gopher. If you stop his usual exits, 
he digs another tunnel and comes out of 
another hole.” 


Some children are like that. With the 
persistence of Sandburg’s white water 
they go “around, over, under” but they 
reach their destination despite handicaps. 
As Sandburg says, “They go on.” 

Can it be that seventh-grade Sharon 
was thinking this same thought in her 
poem, “Miracle of the Air,” or was she 
merely allowing her thoughts to drift with 
the clouds? One can never tell for sure 
what adolescents and poets are thinking. 


Birds can fly across the sky 
Through clouds 

Over the clouds 

Under the clouds 


Birds can fly. 
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Planes fly across the sky 
Through the clouds 
Over the clouds 

Under the clouds 

Men can fly! 


Unfortunately, most children do not 
have the persistence of birds and planes. 
If they are unfortunate enough to land 
in an onion bed where the teacher has 
used concrete for fertilizer, they retreat 
within themselves and do not even try to 
pierce the hardness of their environment. 
Oh teachers, teachers, never, never. get 
those enrichment bags mixed with the 
cement! 

Could there possibly be a violet in 
your onion bed, as voiced by Sharon, a 
third-grade child, rejected at home and 
at school? 

“I’m the only violet in the onion patch 
and I cry all day. Nobody comes and 
picks me. So I’ll need to stay here all 
the time.” 

If a child is sensitive enough to rec- 
ognize that he is a violet, think of what 
living in an onion bed would, in time, 
do to him! No wonder his spirit cries all 
day! 

Each child in your room has the right 
to grow each day “a little nearer the 
sky.” What does it profit a child that his 
legs grow longer and arms lengthen out, 
but his spirit does not unfold petal by 
petal in like growing! Teacher, how can 
you make your schoolroom a place where 
children can blossom out in the sun of 
approval, where they can send out sky 
tendrils as air stairs toward learning? 
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Can you release the children in your 
schoolroom for creative living? That all 
depends on you, of course, not on whether 
your schoolroom has a high or low ceil- 
ing, movable seats, red doors and deli- 
cate green blackboards or whether the 
children come from good homes or bad. 
Whether or not a schoolroom is a creative 


place depends almost entirely on the © 


teacher’s philosophy of life and his phi- 
losophy of children and on how ably he 
can put these philosophies to work. The 
spiritual climate of his schoolroom de- 
pends more on the height of the spiritual 
quality of the teacher’s thinking than on 
the height of the ceiling, less on screwed- 
down seats than on screwed-down chil- 
dren, less on the tint of the walls than on 
colorful living, less on background of 
the children and more on their innate 
possibilities. Truly it is not how the chil- 
dren in a room sit that frees them for liv- 
ing, but rather how they feel as they sit. 


Small potted flowers 
Goldenly glowing; 

In supervised loveliness 
Sturdily growing. 


Desk-harnessed children 

Eyes filled with yearning; 
' Each in his set place 

Properly learning. 


Sun-seeking eyes ahead, 
Grown-up and good; 

But oh, for freckled blossoms 
Running wild in the wood! 


Yes, there’s no doubt about it, the 
climate of classrooms depends upon 
teachers, not features. 

Now all of this is good talk, but while 
it is good to have children in movable 
seats, articles about education need to be 





Mauree Applegate is associate professor of ed- 
ucation, Wisconsin State College, LaCrosse. 
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nailed to the floor of common sense so 
that they make sense. Just how may a 
beginning teacher know that he is pro- 
ceeding in the direction of creative living 
in his schoolroom? 


Let’s look into such a classroom to- 
gether, shall we? 


I happened to glance 

Through the thumb-marked glass— 

The-clock had stopped in the primary 
class. 

The teacher sat in a rocking chair, 

The sun playing checkers in her hair. 

She was mending a kite that had 
snarled ‘a string, 

And getting all tangled up in the 
thing, 

Yet looking up every once in a while 

To give an uncertain child a smile. 


In one corner a girl was reading 
a story. 
Her eyes involved in a private glory. 
In little groups of faith and doubt 
The six year olds were finding out 
How they might strip the world’s 
disguise 
From their innumerable why’s. 


None were crying, 

None were poking; 

One or two, of course, were joking. 
None were vying for a headline 

None were trying to make a deadline. 


Time stood still—not a tick nor a 
tock 
And I thought, “Maybe learners don’t 
need a clock.” 
After all, the dandelion flower, 
Doesn’t grow just so much an hour, 
And the farmer times no corn of his— 
It just stretches itself—and there 
it is. i 
I believe that visit into a happy first- 
grade schoolroom can give the question- 
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ing visitor some real tips. The teacher 
was more concerned with children than 
with the clock. I believe that a true 
teacher always is. If one pays too much 
attention to the clock, he too becomes 
mechanical—all head, face and hands, 
going around and around and getting no- 
where. 

A true teacher measures his accom- 
plishments by the week, not by the day, 
lest he shut his ears to the hands knocking 
at his heart’s door. 

I know a farm family who in the midst 
of the busiest times of planting and har- 
vest always stops for an all-day picnic in 
the woods with their children. They call 
it their “Perspective Picnic” that clears 
their minds for true values. A day in a 
schoolroom should be a_ work-picnic, 
spiced with laughter, and plagued by an 
ant or two. 

Do you remember in Shakespeare’s 
Julius Caesar the spot where Brutus says, 
“Yon Cassius has a lean and hungry look; 
such men are dangerous; they think too 
much!”’? 

Teachers, watch yourselves when you 
grow too deadly efficient; when you drive 
children instead of lead them. Deadly 
efficiency is the foe to creative living—in 
the classroom, in the home and in the 
shop. 

As you observed the children in the 
poem-classroom, you probably noticed 
that children were working in groups: 
according to their interests and needs and 
that the teacher, although she appeared 
to be paying no attention, knew just what 
was happening to each pupil in that room. 
I think young teachers sometimes do not 
recognize that the modern classroom is 
not proceeding on the laissez faire plan 
but that what looks like naturalness to the 
outsider and seems like naturalness to the 
children is the result of careful planning. 

Let’s talk with a particularly creative 
kindergarten teacher and find out how 
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she plans her work around the needs of 
her children: 


“Donald H. was a year older than the 


_ other children in my kindergarten since 


-his mother had decided the year before 


that he was, not ready for school. She 
was overly protective and too cencerned 
with keeping him a baby. Teddy bears 


and stuffed bunnies were sent with him 


every day; this, plus the fact that she 


brought him to school and also took him 
home. He would not talk or play with 
other children or,, look .directly at us. 
When he condescended:to draw or paint, 
he would use only black or purple colors 
and just smear these all over. I began to 
make a case study of him; I tried to be 
kind, patient but not overly protective. I 
allowed him to work or play alone as he 
wished. This continued for many months 
with no apparent improvement. 


“Toward early spring we were work- 
ing on a safety unit to which he had not 
contributed. One day we were painting 
rainbow papers just for fun and he used 
all of the lovely colors. The effect was 
like a church window. The boys were 
making a church for our town out of a 
carton. It still had no windows, and when 
I suggested that we use Donald’s paper 
they agreed that it would look nice. Don- 
ald’s face lighted up with one of his in- 
frequent smiles when I asked if we might 
use the paper. That seemed to be a turn- 
ing point. From then on, he tried every- 


thing. It was poorly done but the children 


commented that ‘Donald is growing up 
now, isn’t he?’ 

“Carl was a large boy and definitely a 
bully. He fought, annoyed and did all 
of the attention-getting things that he 
could think of. If some child hit him, he 
bellowed and screamed. He just could 
not take correction either, without giving 
some lame excuse. His mother was upset 

(Continued on page 78) 
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by Al Children 
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We speak for all children; 

For those who falteringly stumble 

Along the way— 

Lagging, ever lagging behind the footsteps 
Of their swifter brothers; 

And for those swifter ones— 

Restless, curious, leaping ahead, 
Anticipating our words, our very thoughts; 
And for those we call average— 

Who learn what we would have them learn, 
Untroubled by their mediocrity, 

Amiable, docile to our voice; 

We speak for all of them. 


We take all children by the hand; 

The toil-stained hands of children 

Of the farm lands— 

Who come to us at nine, the chickens fed, 
The milking done; 

And the soft rosy hands of girls— 


Straight from the arms of mothers at suburban doors 


Waving good-byes to their darlings 

Walking demurely down the tree-lined streets; 
And the grimy hands of children of the slums 
Feverishly moving as they furtively eye 

The well-brushed suits, the polished shoes, 
The well-filled book packs 

Of their neighbors; 

We take the hands of all of these. 


We try to understand all children; 

Those quiet ones who forever sit 

Pale and withdrawn, who will not play with others, 
Who never speak unless you speak to them 
And then with but a feeble “yes” or “no”— 
More often, “‘no”’; 

And those who greet you gaily and tell you 
All they know—and more— 

Of what happened down the street, 

The fun, the grief, the latest joke; 

And those whose ordered lives 

Reflect the order of their homes— 
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By AGNES SNYDER 


Courteous, disciplined, serene, 
Neither forward nor backward; 
And yet sometimes we wonder 
What might be seething underneath. 
We try to understand them all. 


We care for all children, 
Children whom the unknowing 
Call the handicapped; 

Children whose sightless eyes 
May never know 

The green of summer grass, 

The rose of sunset; 

For those whose twisted bodies 
Will never run, or jump, or leap 
In childish ecstasy; 

For those whose muted lips 
May never speak the feeling 
That stifled swells within their hearts; 
We care for all of them. 


We speak for all the children 

Of all the nations, all the lands, 
Knowing well that in their common human core 
Is more of likeness than of difference; 
Knowing too that only as we reach that common core 
In children 

Will men, the world over, 

Reach it in each other. 

Bright children, slow children, 

Black, red, yellow, white, 

Privileged children and deprived, 
Separate them—one from another— 
Segregate them—never! 

It is in their young togetherness 

Before distrust gives place to fear, 
And fear to hate 

Wherein alone lies hope 

Of that togetherness in man 

Which spells the fullness of his destiny. 
We speak for all children— 

The teachers speak. 


Agnes Snyder is curriculum consultant, Adelphi College, Garden City, 
New York. 
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(Continued from page 75) 


because he resented the baby brother and 
took pokes at him whenever he could. 

“Now Carl had a tremendous imagi- 
nation and could tell real ‘whoppers’ so I 
let Carl blow off steam by telling some 
rip-roarin’, shootin’, tootin’ elephant or 
bear hunting stories that he imagined. 
Often he would be pretty well behaved on 
the days that he told the stories. It helped 
him realize that he could do something 
to excite the children and get favorable 
comment, whereas the fighting and hitting 
brought only segregation from the group 
until he had calmed down. How I wish 
I could have taken some of these stories 
down in shorthand!” 

Whenever one talks with a creative 
teacher, one gets a whole bouquet of 
ideas, not just an indiyidual flower of an 
answer. From this conversation with Mrs. 
M—, we cannot help but get illustrations 
of every point we have made so far. Mrs. 
M—- thought the child far more impor- 
tant than the time—she let Donald alone 
until maturation and planning took care 
of his problem; she planned the direction 
of her activities around the needs of in- 
dividuals, taking advantage of each un- 
expected happening to bring growth to 
the child who needed it. 


And, of course, you noted the motif 
that stuck out of the conversation like a 
too-blue tint on white hair—Mrs. M— 
used creative activities as a therapy to 
creative living. Frustrated children 
“painted out” and “talked out” their 
frustration. The best kind of creative ex- 
pression is creative living, the building 
up of the “self” in the learning to live 
with other selves. 


A few teachers have a creative school- 
room in order to have “products” to ad- 
vertise themselves. The true teacher uses 
creativity as a way to another sort of end- 
product—a better child. A rural teacher 
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of my acquaintance does. She wrote: 

“T have seen children change through 
creative writing, ,dramatics, é art and danc- 
ing. I recall a a new family that moved into 
our community. At first it seemed hard 
for the other children to accept the new 
pupils. The new girl was from town and 
seemed to display a look-down-the-nose 
attitude at the other children. One day 
after Miss Applegate’s radio program the 
new girl expressed a feeling about her 
new home. She told about the quiet and 
the whippoorwills in, the evening. The 
poetry was shared with the-other children 
and I could see that..somehow a little 
thread of friendship was stretched be- 
tween Mary and the other children in the 
room. 

“Tonight I am thinking especially of 
a young mechanic who worked on my 
car this afternoon. I hope that in some 
way I had helped that child, who at one 
time seemed such a misfit, to become an 
honorable citizen of the community. 
When Ole was in the fourth grade, other 
children always picked on him. Because 
of this, he spent as much time alone as 
possible. The one thing that Ole could do 
better than any other child was to draw. 
I capitalized on his ability and gave him 
just praise in the classroom. We framed 


‘ a few of his pictures for special exhibits. 


Soon I found that Ole was an admired 
child and had many friends. I can assure 
you that there were many other things 
entering into the changing situation but 
am quite positive that his art expression 
was the basic cause of the change.” 

By now, new teachers, I hope you are 
not misunderstanding me. The classroom 
is not a place where children do as they 
please. Life is indeed not a place where 
an individual can always follow his own 
desires. I am merely saying to you: The 
school is your onion bed where sturdy 
little individualists, both onions and vio- 
lets, fight their way to self-realization. 
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Mix the enrichments of creativity with the 
soil of daily living, loosen it with laugh- 
ter, but see to it that each plant has the 
opportunity to grow. Pray do not let the 
rigidity of cement-practices spoil the 
growth of children until they learn to 
keep all of their richnesses underground. 
Self-expression is a wonderful way of life 
but it rarely “just happens®; it proceeds 
in orderly fashion. Somebody prepares 
the soil; somebody plants. the seeds; 
Somebody sends the rain and the sun; 
somebody cultivates and both somebody 
and Somebody reap the harvest. 

Nobody can convince me that anything 
in life just happens—when we work wih 
the plan, we help the good; when we work 
against the plan, we gather destruction. 

The teacher is the earthy and earthly 
partner of God. He must love, he must 
plan, he must dream, he must cultivate, 
he must prune, but always he must love 
even as he prunes. He must make mis- 
takes in order to learn—for he is but an 
earthly god. 

Yet even on his best days he will prob- 
ably: feel as I sometimes feel after a 
busy day: 

Stout earthenware 

For use everyday— 

American made 

Of imported clay. 

Dutch plates, Delft blue, 


Quaint Dresden vases; 
Squat Toby jugs 

With comical faces. 

Cups paper thin; 

Plates with traditions; 
Some badly chipped, 
From hazardous missions. 
Some with defects 
Inherent in making, 
Others from lack of control 
In the baking. 


Each one a product 

Of fire and of clay; 
Each with Life’s reasons 
For being his way. 


By Friday my dustbin 
With fragments is full; 
This is my china shop 
I am the bull. 


Substitute “children” for “birds” and 
receive your end-of-the-day and end-of- 
the-article benediction from a child’s 
writing: 

Watch the birds chitter and chatter 

Watch them laugh without laughter. 

But listen to them sing their beautiful 

song 


Then you will be spellbound. 


The world needs both violets and 
onions, teachers. Keep that soil breath- 
ing life, love and laughter! 


NEXT MONTH: Relating Self to Others 
November’s theme starts off with an editorial by Dorothy Koehring, Iowa 


State Teachers College, Cedar Falls. 


A symposium, Relating to Authority, is explored by: Evadale Barnett, parent, 
Austin, Texas—“Parents Can Help”; Ruth Cornelius and Enola Lentz, teachers, 
St. Louis Public Schools—“Children Relating to Teachers”; Allen B. Ballard, 
inspector, West Police Division, Philadelphia—‘“Policeman—The Children’s 


Friend. 


Ira J. Gordon, University of Florida, Gainesville, writes on “Brainwashing, 
Perception and the Task of the Teacher.” 

“Integrating the ‘New’ Child” is by Paul S. Graubard and Gertrude Goldstein, 
teachers, Brooklyn Community-Woodward School, New York. Clyde I. Martin, 
University of Texas, Austin, gives examples in world understanding. 

Leonard S. Kenworthy, after nine months of travel in Africa, the Middle 
East and Asia, makes observations in “Glad To Be Back in the USA... . But 


Unhappy, Too.” 





Photos by Ruth Almstedt (Taken at Campus Lab. School, San Diego State College, Calif.) 
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News HERE and THERE 


By FRANCES HAMILTON 


New Branches 


Jefferson County ACE, Colorado 


New State Association 


Vermont ACE 


Reinstated Branches 
Alabama College ACE, Montevallo, Alabama 


West Chester State Teachers College ACE, 


Pennsylvania 


New Life Members 
Mary Hall, Murfreesboro, Tennessee 


State Presidents’ Conference 


Presidents of twenty-six State Associations 
for Childhood Education or their representa- 
tives met in Washington October 25-27 to 
discuss the affairs of the Association and to 
plan for further work in the interests of chil- 
dren in their own states and localities. This 
meeting was a landmark in the history of the 
Association—the first calling together of presi- 
dents of State Associations by the ACEI Ex- 


ecutive Board. 
Serious consideration was given to the need 


for funds for the ACEI Center. It is expected 
that District of Columbia laws will require 
construction to begin in the early months of 
1959. A prerequisite to the construction of 
the building is the availability of $400,000. 

Other major areas of concern were state 
plans to carry forward the 1957-1959 Plan of 
Action for Children; the work of the Associa- 
tion, internationally, nationally and in states 
with other organizations interested in chil- 
dren; ACEI publications and the relationship 
of State Associations and local Branches to the 
total work of ACEI. 


Resignation of Associate Secretary 


Margaret Ammons, associate secretary of 
ACEI, begins a new phase of her career in 
education this month. She will undertake 
work in education at the University of Chi- 
cago. Members of the Association who have 
met and worked with Miss Ammons during 
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her visits to Branches and at ACEI Confer- 
ences will miss her. At the University oi 
Chicago, Miss Ammons will be doing re- 
search work in collaboration with John Good- 
lad in elementary school curriculum. 


1958-59 ACEI Fellow 





ELINORE GOSIER 


Elinore Gosier’s official duties as ACEI Fel- 
low for 1958-59 began August 1. 

Miss Gosier comes to Headquarters as the 
special representative of all ACE Branch mem- 
bers, particularly those from the North 
Atlantic Region. She will attend meetings of 
the Executive Board, participate in confer- 
ences of groups interested in the education 
and well-being of children, assist with the 
work at ACEI Headquarters and help execute 
plans for the 1959 Study Conference. One 
of her first activities was to participate in the 
conference for presidents of State Associa- 
tions for Childhood Education. 

Miss Gosier, a kindergarten teacher for the 
past fourteen years in the Public Schools of 
Watertown, New York, has been granted a 
year’s leave of absence. She received her 
Bachelor’s Degree from the New York State 
University at Potsdam. 

ACE Branch activity has been of deep in- 
terest to Miss Gosier. She has served as com- 
mittee chairman and as president of the 
Watertown ACE, which she helped organize 
twelve years ago. 
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New ACEI Publications 


Off the press in October is the 1958 revisio 
of the Bibliography of Books for Children. 
The 1958 Edition, edited by Alice Robinson, 
director of library service in Frederick County, 
Maryland, contains many new listings of 
books reviewed by outstanding people in the 
fields of children’s literature and child devel- 
opment. This publication is available through 
ACEI Headquarters for $1.50. 

A reprint leaflet listing and annotating cur- 
rent magazines for children is available from 
ACEI Headquarters. The original reviews 
appeared in the April and May issues of 
CHILDHOOD EpucaTION under the heading, 
“Among the Magazines.” Sample copies of 
the reprint are free; 2-99 copies sell for 10 
cents each and over 100 sell for 8 cents each. 
They may be ordered from ACEI Head- 
quarters. 


Children’s Book Week 


Children’s Book Week will be held this year 
seg 2-8, with the theme, “Explore with 
Books.” , 


New OMEP President 


Bess Goodykoontz, director of the Inter- 
national Education Relations Branch of the 


U. S. Office of Education, was elected Presi- 


dent General of the Organisation Mondiale 
Pour |’Education Prescolaire (OMEP) at the 
annual meeting of OMEP in Brussels, August 


2-11. She succeeds Harald Flensmark, who 
will be remembered as a general session 
speaker at the 1956 ACEI Conference. 

Hazel Gabbard, ACEI vice-president repre- 
senting nursery schools, was a delegate to the 
Brussels conference. 


United Nations Week 


The thirteenth anniversary of the United 
Nations will be observed October 19-25. This 
year is being observed as Human Rights 
Year; October 24 is United Nations Day, 
which has as its theme, “To Practice Tolerance 
and Live Together in Peace with One Another 
as Good Neighbors.” Among the many sources 
of information on planning programs in 
observance of United Nations Day and Week 
is the American Association for the United 
Nations, 345 East 46th Street, New York 17, 
New York. 


American Education Week 


American Education Week is to be held 
November 9-15 this year. It is sponsored. by 
the National Education Association, the Amer- 
ican Legion, the U. S. Office of Education, 
and the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers. The 1958 theme will be, “Report 
Card U. S. A.” Assistance in planning pro- 
grams to observe American Education Week 
may be obtained from the National Education 
Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 





Gift to ACEI Building Fund 


I hereby give to the Building Fund of the Associa- 
tion for Childhood Education International, a cor- 


Columbia and now having offices at 1200 15th Street, 
N.W., Washington 5, D. C., the sum of —___” 














poration organized under the laws of the District of Dollars. 
SIGNED. 

ADDRESS. 

ENCLOSED $ DATE 

C) I AM A MEMBER OF ACE Brancu 





0 I AM AN INTERNATIONAL MEMBER 


OCTOBER 1958 


CJ I aM NOT A MEMBER 


Gifts to Building Fund are tax exempt. 
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Books for Children 


Editor, ELIZABETH HODGES 


Each month members of the Book Evalua- 
tion Committee of the Baltimore County, 
Maryland, School Librarians’ Association will 
assist in selecting books to be reviewed. From 
time to time, members of this committee will 
contribute signed reviews to the column. 


RIFLES FOR WATIE. By Harold Keith. New 
York: Thomas-Y. Crowell Co., 432 4th Ave., 
1957. Pp. 352. $3.75. Winner of the New- 

bery Award for the most distinguished chil- 

dren’s book of 1957, this is a story of the 

Civil War as seen through the eyes of Jeffer- 

son Davis Bussey, a Kansas boy who had the 

unique experience of fighting on both sides 
of the conflict. While scouting for the Union 

Army, Jeff is captured by a Confederate 

patrol. In order to avoid giving away his 

identity, he joins the Confederate forces under 
the great Cherokee Indian Leader, General 

' Stand Watie. Through these experiences Jeff 

learns that there are heroes and cowards in 

both armies and that war is as terrible and 
senseless on one side as on the other. This 
is a fine, dramatic story based on material 
neglected by most accounts of the Civil War 

--the part played by the Cherokee Indian 

Nation in the fighting in the border states. 

Excellent fare for the gifted reader. Ages 12 

to 16.—E.H. 


WHISPERS AND OTHER POEMS. By Myra 
Cohn Livingston. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace & Co., 383 Madison Ave., 1957. Pp. 
48. $2.25. This small book of poems gives 

a child’s eye view of such matters as riding 

on the train, going to the zoo, pretending and 

dressing up. The poems sound remarkably 
like children talking about the things that 
interest them most. The tiny pen and ink 
sketches are as gay as the verses. A welcome 
addition to the work of Dorothy Aldis, Eliza- 
beth Coatsworth and other favorite poets of 
childhood. Ages 5 to 9.—E.H. 


THE GOLDEN BOOK OF CRAFTS AND 
HOBBIES. By W. Ben Hunt. New York: 
Simon and Schuster, 630 5th Ave., 1957. 
Pp. 111. $1.95. The author says this book 

contains a number of projects suitable for 

boys and girls to do either by themselves or 
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“under the direction of scout leaders, camp 
instructors or school teachers.” These projects 
include whittling, collecting and mounting in- 
sects, making prints, building models and 
carving ornaments from shells and horn. The 
major divisions of the book deal with nature 
study, Indian ornaments, camping equipment 
and miscellaneous crafts. Each project has 
been carefully tested, the materials required 
are usually simple and inexpensive, and in- 
structions and diagrams are clear and com- 
plete. An especially helpful section gives di- 
rections for the care and handling of tools. 


Indexed. Ages 10 to 14.—E.H. 


A HOUSE FOR EVERYONE. By Betty Miles. 
New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 501 Madison 
Ave., 1958. Pp. 40. $2.75. This very first 

book on houses tells in few words and many 

colored pictures how families have found 
shelter in different kinds of homes. Children 
will see themselves as they eat, sleep, play. 
leave and come back to ranch houses, sky- 
scrapers, new houses, old houses, little houses 
and big houses. The flat, poster-like illustra- 
tions, full of liveliness and fun, will prove en- 
ticing to preschool and primary children. Ages 
3 to 7.—E.H. 


PINKY PYE. By Eleanor Estes. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace & Co., 750 3rd Ave., 1957. 
Pp. 192. $3. The creator of the delightful 

Moffett family and author of the Newbery 

Medal winning Ginger Pye has written another 

equally original and amusing story. In this 

further chronicle of the Pye family, Professor 

Pye takes his household to Fire Island for the 

summer, where he is to study birds. What 

happens there is a typical Estes combination 
of fun, mystery and adventure, told with the 
humor and understanding of children which 
have won this author a devoted following 
among the 8 to 12 year olds. The addition of 

a typewriting cat, Pinky, gives the family a 

worthy companion for their famous dog, 


Ginger.—E.H. 


CATS, CATS, CATS, CATS, CATS. By Bea- 
trice Schenk de Regniers. New York: Pan- 
theon Books, Inc., 333 6th Ave., 1958. 
$2.95. Dedicated to “every boy, girl, or 

grownup who doesn’t absolutely hate cats,” 

this highly original picture book tells a great 
deal about cats in brief text and witty illus- 
trations. Cats are shown in every imaginable 
attitude and situation, proving that “no two 
cats are alike, no one cat is the same always.” 
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Author and artist are obviously cat lovers who 
have learned about cats from cats. An honor 
book in the Herald Tribune Spring Festival. 
All ages.—E.H. 


THE AMERICANS. By Harold Coy. Boston: 
Little, Brown & Co., 34 Beacon St., 1957. 
Pp. 328. $4.50. This account of the devel- 

opment of our nation centers interest upon the 

meaning of events rather than upon facts for 
their own sake. It shows how the growth of 

America was influenced by the character of 

the people who settled it and how the people 

in turn were influenced by the atmosphere of 
freedom and the necessity for independent 
action which they found in the new land. 

Not a formal history, but a readable narrative 

centering on people—their successes and fail- 

ures, their inspirations and follies. Any child 
who reads this book is bound to put it down 
with a better understanding of his own back- 
ground. An index and a list of related read- 
ings are useful features. Ages 10 to 14.—E.H. 


TEN BIG FARMS. By Dahlov Ipcar. New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 501 Madison 
Ave., 1957. $2.50. When Mr. and Mrs. 

Jordan and their two children decided to move 

from the city to a farm, they drove across the 

U.S.A. trying to find just the kind of farm 

they wanted. After looking at a horse farm, 

a-dairy farm, .a truck farm and seven other 
kinds of specialized farms, they still. didn’t 
know what kind they wanted. On the way 
home they saw a little farm just right for 
everything, so they decided to buy it. The 
story is brief, but the colorful stylized illus- 
trations by the author give a great deal of 
information of the kind young children find 
absorbing. Ages 5 to 9.—E.H. 


FLY HIGH, FLY LOW. By Don Freeman. 
New York: The Viking Press, 18 E. 48th St., 
1957. $3. This handsome picture book tells 

the story of a pigeon who lived in an electric 

sign high up on a skyscraper in San Francisco. 

He and his mate were happy in their unusual 

home until one day the sign was moved, their 

nest with it. How this strange adventure is 
worked out to a happy ending makes a good 
story, but the chief value of the book lies in 
its magnificent colored views of Golden Gate 
Bridge, San Francisco skyline, cable cars and 
other familiar scenes of the city. Ages 5 to 8. 


(Continued on next page) 
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PLAYGROUND 
EQUIPMENT 


Since 1911 the finest equipment built, 
backed by lifetime guarantee against 
defective materials and construction. 


Write for Literature 











AMERICAN 


PLAYGROUND DEVICE CO. 


ANDERSON, INDIANA, U.S.A. , 
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YOU CAN'T MISS 
WITH THE PRANG 

3 4 MODERN PLAYWAY 
a LINE! 


For a “‘sure-ringer” in con- 
ducting pre-school, kinder- 
garten or therapeutic classes 
specify Educational Play- 
things and color products 
from the Prang Modern 
Playway Line. Prang’s qual- 
ity control guarantees proper 
growth in all stages of de- 
velopment. 


Educational Playthings are 
sturdily constructed to last 
many years of use and abuse 
from growing children in 
and out of classes. Class- 
room-proven, they afford 
every child an opportunity 
for purposeful and construc- 
tive play activity. 


The Prang Modern Playway 
Line has been approved by 
leading educational authori- 
ties everywhere, for use in 
therapeutic classes and 
homes. | 


Write for new catalog, illus- 
trating all items and their 
versatile uses. 25¢ per copy. 
Dept. CE-60 











THE AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY 
SANDUSKY OHIO 8=—.—ss NEW YORK 
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UMBRELLA. By Taro Yashima. New York: 
The Viking Press, 18 E. 48th St., 1958. 
Pp. 32. $2.50. A Japanese artist has done 

a brilliantly imaginative picture book about 

a little girl who longs for rain so that she may 

wear her new red rubber boots and carry her 

new umbrella. Momo’s delight and pride in 
her gifts and her longing to use them are 
feelings that all small children have experi- 

enced at some time; so they will see that a 

little Japanese girl is just like themselves in 

many ways. Japanese characters for the 
names of some of the things pictured in the 
story add to the interest of a book, the special 
quality of which lies in its distinctive and 
richly colored pictures. Ages 4 to 7.—E.H. 


YOUNG PEOPLE’S BOOK OF SCIENCE. By 
Glenn O. Blough. New York: Whittlesey 
House, 330 W. 42nd St., 1958. Pp. 446. 
$4.50. This is a collection of selections from 

nineteen science books for children. The se- 

lections are carefully made to help develop 
understanding in several areas of science 
knowledge: living things; weather, atoms, 
space; the sea, electrons. These classifications 
may tend to obscure the wonderful variety of 

subjects which have been tied together in a 

meaningful pattern by brief interwoven edi- 

torial comments. An extensive index helps 
identify specific topics within this compre- 
hensive and useful book. Ages 9 and up.— 

Reviewed by Paut E. BLacKwoob, consultant, 

elementary science, Office of Education, De- 

partment of HEW, Washington, D. C. 


THE FIRST BOOK OF TROPICAL MAM- 
MALS. By Helen Hoke. New York: Frank- 
lin Watts, Inc., 699 Madison Ave., 1958. Pp. 
62. $1.95. Animals of tropical regions in 

South America, Africa, India, Ceylon and 

Malaysia are described carefully and inter- 

estingly. 

Although some of the old friends of most 
children—such as elephants, zebras, kanga- 
roos and anteaters—are included, there are 
many animals that will be new or less familiar. 
For example, the golago, pangolin, bongo and 
binturong have not found their way into 
many children’s books. Here about thirty 
different animals are described. Two colored 
drawings of each animal are included. Ages 
8 to 12.—P.E.B. 
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"GRADES 6 up 


@ Representative new titles in the Series 


The FIRST BOOKS 


offer more to interest children and 


to stimulate supplementary reading 


than any other group of informational 


books for young people. 


Widest choice of subject 


the Series with the most to offer young 
readers at any level. The current catalog 
lists over 80 different FIRST BOOKS. 


Most suitable for school 
supplementary reading 


be we the major groupings of Science, 
al Studies, Arts and pre ig meme oe 

Counties Language Arts, and 

tion there are FIRST BOOKS to poe oie in 

the achievement of every elementary school 

curriculum goal. 


Most individuality 

Each FIRST BOOK is an individual treat- 
ment, with text, pictures, layout, art, ty- 
pography, and color appropriate to its sub- 
ject. FIRST BOOKS are not written to 
“formula” or preconceived pattern. 


More illustrations 

The First Book of STONES contains 238 
pictures; The First Book of CAVES has 
41. The FIRST BOOKS are illustrated as 
required, mostly over 100 pictures each, 
printed with color. 


Genuine beginning books 

Each FIRST BOOK is a genuinely begin- 
ning book for the moment of a reader’s 
first interest in a subject. Each provides 
accurate, basic information in a ferm that 
will sustain enthusiasm, and guide and 
stimulate interest in further knowledge. 


Useful for reference, too 

FIRST BOOKS are indexed and often con- 

tain glossaries and book lists for further 
ing in a subject, to train young readers 

in the use of these important tools of study. 


Completely authoritative 

FIRST BOOKS :are written by people who 
know for young people | who want to know. 
Each ma ipt is ked and double- 
checked for factual accuracy and clarity of 
text, by top authorities in the subject 
covered. 





Useful at every reading level 


In general, FIRST BOOKS are for reading 
in grades three, four, five, and six—but 
FIRST BOOKS’ subject interest attracts 
both younger and older children, from 
bright second graders up to eighth grade 
level and beyond. Reading experts acclaim 
FIRST BOOKS as vocabulary builders and 
effective remedial readers. 


Praised by teachers and librarians 
Instructor magazine says. “FIRST BOOKS 
answer a great need, for in simple, clear 
terms and in few pages the essential facts 
of a subject are given. The boa is 
meaty for 

proses A enough for eight and nine-year-old 
children to read and understand.” 


Booklist, American Library Association: 
Reviews and listings of Paras: all titles in 
the FIRT BOOK Series. 


Atlantic Monthly: “Fine introductions in- 
deed to almost any subject about which a 
child asks questions, Plenty of illustrations 
and good-sized type are other reasons for 
endorsing them.” 





Guaranteed library bindings 

At no extra cost, FIRST BOOKS are sup- 
plied in the Watts Guaranteed Library 
Binding—a year’s library service guaran- 
teed or the books replaced without charge. 


The FIRST BOOKS to read on any subject are: 


ALL in the Watts Guaranteed for accuracy, authority, and 


Library Binding 


clarity of text 


ALL printed in LARGE CLEAR ALL an a uniform 7% x 8% for- 





SEND FOR 

FREE FIRST BOOKS 

PICTURE MAP 

in FULL COLOR. Size 17 x 22 in. 

Ideal for classroom display, school 

library exhibit. Includes complete 

descriptive list of titles in the First 
Books Series. 


Address Dept. CE 
OCTOBER 1958 


type 
ALL fully illustrated ALL a the net price of only $1.46 
ALL checked and double-checked each to schools and libraries 


FRANKLIN WATTS. INC. 
A Division of THE GROLIER SOCIETY INC. 
699 Madison Avenue, New York 21, N. Y. 
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Books for Adults 


Editor, ELIZABETH KLEMER 


HELPING PARENTS UNDERSTAND 
THEIR CHILD’S SCHOOL. A Handbook 
for Teachers. By Grace Langdon and Irv- 
ing Stout. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., Inc., 330 W. 42nd St., 1957. Pp. 508. 
$5.50. Talking with parents is a teacher’s 

business, for public understanding of educa- 

tion can mean the difference between intelli- 
gent support or uninformed attack. Parents 
are not only ready to listen but eager to hear 
of present-day trends, the authors found in 
their study of what 865 families wanted to 
know about their child’s school. 

Making mere statements of fact about what 

a child does falls short of meeting parents’ 

needs. What parents really want are detailed 

explanations of modern practices—what they 
are, how they work and why they are used. 

Parents desire honest, complete answers which 

include what other schools do, what changes 

have occurred in curriculum and the reasons 
for them. 
They seek explanations of the “new” disci- 


pline, the unit method, grouping procedures. 
They ask questions like: Is there any drill? 
How are beginners taught reading? When do 
children learn the alphabet? Refreshing to 
report, many parents approve a rich learning 
environment; they want their children to have 
experiences in democratic group living, to 
take trips for learning, to have teachers who 
understand the individual child. 

Parents simply ask to be told about what 
goes on today in schools. Who can do this 
better than the teacher who knows? Teachers 
accepting this kind of community leadership 
could use some authoritative help in explain- 
ing and interpreting the school program. As 
a reference, Helping Parents Understand Their 
Child’s School offers practical resource in- 
formation in every curriculum area and as- 
pect of school life in simple, forceful language. 
Whether planning a parent conference, a 
meeting of parents, a talk for the PTA; 
whether evaluating a conversation or even 
one’s own practices, teachers can depend upon 
this book for suggesting multi-sided, detailed 
answers based on psychological research. It 
encourages teachers to explain the develop- 
mental approach with emphasis on individual 
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EC3—Asia 
EC6—S. America 


EC2—Europe 
EC5—N. America 


5235 Ravenswood Ave. 





tivity’? Maps for Classroom Use 


The seven maps, available at $9.95 each or $63.00 for the set: 


DENOYER-GEPPERT CO. 


Chicago 40, Illinois 


Earth Curved 
Relief Maps 


Ideal teaching tools 
for individual or 
group projects. 


Maps in high relief, on tough 
washable styrene plastic. Blue 
seas, ochre land areas, sepia- 
shaded mountains, Like slices 
of a 30” Relief Globe. Each 
weighs only 14 ounces. Flat edge 
with eyelet, for hanging as 
placques or for use at a desk. 
Markings with poster colors, 
crayons, pencils, and ball-point 
pens are easily removed. , 


.EC57—N. Polar Area 
EC7—Set of seven 


EC4—Africa 
EC10—Australia 





Maps ¢ Globes ¢ Charts 
Atlases * Models 
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Just 12 Mor-Pla 
Jumbo-Blox 
build every- 
thing here! 


Unit #4, with 
4 boards 


f.o.b. Birming- 
ham, Michigan 


fascinating what you can do with this easy interlock! 





ION 





You ‘can build stores that stay up for days. 
You can build bridges safe to climb on, stages 
to act on. You can build different things quickly, 
one right after the other. 

You can build anything, and never touch a 
block Just let the children go to work on houses, 


Seen the survey on how teachers 
select and use hollow blocks? 
Write for your free copy! 


OCTOBER 1958 


trains, boats, barns, towers, chairs: the Mor-Pla 
interlock is so simple, a teacher doesn’t need to 
help! 

Help your children grow—in dramatic play; 
first grade isn’t far away! Order interlocking 
hollow Mor-Pla Jumbo-Blox, today. 


Mor-Pla Jumbo-Blox 
R. H. STONE Products, Dept. C-10 
Box 414, Detroit 31, Michigan 











BOSTON KS 
Pi Gaae merail classroom use 
PERFORMA oe nee 
IMPROVEMENTS—positive mechanical 
lock on 8-size pencil guide 
LEANLIN: no fall-out, nickel-plated 


nor ays put 
ara ‘TH—rugged * ‘bridge-like”” frame, 


EF FICIENT — 25% ae cutting oie, 
consistently produce clean, sharp poin 
. without waste 





C. HOWARD HUNT 


PEN COMPANY 
Camden 1, New Jersey 








differences, flexibility and self- discovery in 
learning and to go far beyond questions in 
broadening parents’ views about education. 
With its use, teachers can comfortably extend 
a hand of friendship as they talk with parents 
to sweep away the misunderstandings which 
prevent home-school togetherness.—Reviewed 
by HELEN FisHER, curriculum coordinator, 
San Diego County Schools, Calif. 


MOTHER AND CHILD. By Dr. D. W. Winni- 
cott. New York: Basic Books, Inc., 59 4th 
Ave.,. 1957. Pp. 210. $3.50. This “little 

classic,” as Lois Barclay Murphy calls it, is 
the book of the year, if not the decade, in its 
field. The author (president of the British 
Psycho-analytic Society) writes as if to inex- 
perienced mothers in order to keep his lan- 
guage completely simple. However, he expects 
the book to be used by those in a position to 
give moral support to the healthy instincts of 
the devoted mother, “to protect her from 
everything that gets between her baby. and 
herself.’ 

It is a book for everyone who works with 
parents and children of any age and for any- 
one interested in relationships; since it is a 
subtle and intensive analysis of a most intimate 
interrelationship, with emphasis on the reality 
of the child’s contribution. 


Parents and teachers cannot be reminded 
too often that the child comes with inherent 
growth tendencies of his own and that we need 
to respect and follow his leads before molding 
him to our designs. Nor can there be too many 
restatements of the normalcy of quite a wide 
range of deviation from the average. 

Those who work with the young, in the 
home or in the fields of medicine, psychology 
or education, will enjoy being reinforced in 
their common sense attitudes toward the ad- 
justments and compromises of everyday liv- 
ing. But the greatest reward will be the deep- 
ening of insight—Reviewed by MARGERY 
BAUMGARTNER, supervising teacher, Campus 
aa School, San Diego State College, 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF EARLY CHILD- 
HOOD. By Catherine Landreth. New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf, 501 Madison Ave., 
1958. Pp. 412. $8.75 trade, $6.50 text. 

Catherine Landreth has contributed an excel- 

lent volume on human growth and develop- 

ment which summarizes results of extensive 
scientific research in a readable treatise. She 
covers a wide variety of topics in areas of 
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A FRIEND IS 
SOMEONE 
WHO LIKES YOU 
Written and illustrated by 
Joan Walsh Anglund. An 
enchanting introduction for 
children to the many happy 
surprises in the world 

around them. Ages ae 


ROLAND 


by Nelly Stéphane; illus- . 


trated by André Frangois. 
An original and hilarious 
story of a small boy's magic 
day, with pictures by an in- 
ternationally famous artist. 
Ages 4-8 $3.25 


SOMETHING * 
SPECIAL 


by Beatrice Schenk de Re- 
gniers; illustrated by Irene 
Haas. Laughter and the 
dreams ¢ f childhood caught 
in verse and pictures by the 
well-known creators of A 
Little House of Your Own. 
Ages 4-8 $2.25 


THE MAGIC 
FEATHER DUSTER 


by Will and Nicolas. A tale 
of magic and adventure in 
which unselfishness tri- 
umphs over greed. Vivid 
illustrations by the Calde- 
cott Award-winner. Ages 

$3.25 


THE HOUSE 
THAT JACK BUILT 
A PICTURE BOOK 
IN TWO LANGUAGES 
Illustrated by Antonio Fras- 
cont. A favorite rhyme — 
given in English and French 
— with striking woodcuts 
by the gifted artist of See 
and Say. Ages 5-9 $3.00 


THE SWINEHERD 


by Hans Christian Ander- 
sen; translated and illus- 
trated by Erik Blegvad. 
Lovely pictures reflecting 
the beauty of Denmark 
mark this new version of 
the classic tale. Ages 6-10 

$2.75 


BLESS THIS DAY 
Compiled by Elfrida Vi- 
pont; illustrated by Harold 
Jones. A rich selection of 
Christian prayers, with deli- 
cate drawings in a reverent 
mood. AgesGup $3.25 


KING CARLO 
OF CAPRI 
by Warren Miller; illus- 
trated by Edward Sorel. A 
delightful adaptation of a 
Perrault fairy tale with 
amusing and romantic pic- 
tures. Ages 6-10 $2.95 






Good books, 
Good friends— 
from 


HARCOURT, 
BRACE 


TINKER TAKES 

A WALK 
by Sally Scott; illustrated by 
Beth Krush. Beginning 
readers will enjoy this story 
of a friendly stray dog look- 
ing for a home. Ages 6-10 
$2.25 

BRINGING UP 

PUPPIES 
by Jane Whitbread Levin 
and Mary Morris Steiner. A 
practical family guide for 
all who want to breed a dog 
and raise the puppies. Many 
splendid photographs. Ages 
8-12 $2.95 


THE SHEPHERD’S 
NOSEGAY 
by Parker Fillmore; edited 
by Katherine Love; illus- 
trated by Enrico Arno. A 
new selection of Finnish 
and Czechoslovak folk tales . 
from earlier, now unavail- 
able books, filled with ro- 
bust humor and adventure. 
Ages 8-12 $3.00 






TREASURE OF 

GREEN KNOWE 
by Lucy M. Boston; illus- 
trated by Peter Boston. A 
memorable book in which 
real life and fantasy mingle 
in an extraordinary way. 
Ages 9-12 $3.00 


JERUSHA’S GHOST 


Written and illustrated by 
Madye Lee Chastain. A 
lively story in which Jerusha 
learns not to be a “fraidy- 
cat,” while visiting on Long 
Island in 1851. Ages i 

$2.95 


PAGES, PICTURES 
AND PRINT 
A BOOK IN THE MAKING 


Written and illustrated by 
Joanna Foster. A vivid ac- 
count of the many people 
and processes involved in 
creating and producing a 
book. Ages 10 up $2.95 


LIFELINE 

THE STORY OF YOUR 

CIRCULATORY SYSTEM 
Leo Schneider; illustrated by 
Jere Donovan. One of the 
most important human 
body functions is clearly 
and concisely described. 
Ages 10-14 $2.95 


THE COMMODORE’S 
CUP 


by Stephen W. Meader; il- 
lustrated by Don Sibley. 
The outstanding author of 
many best sellers has now 
written an exciting story of 
sail-boating along the New 
Jersey coast. Ages 12 up 
$2.95 


BRIGHT WAMPUM 
by Dorothy Lyons; frontis- 
piece by Wesley Dennis. 
Horses, rodeos, and a gi 
mystery fill this fast-moving 
story of California in the 
early 1900's. Ages 12 up 

$3.00 


WIDER THAN 
THE SKY 
AVIATION AS A CAREER 
by Charles Michael Daugh- 
erty; illustrated with photo- 
graphs. A graphic account 
of aviation’s development 
including current space ex- 
ploration, with special em- 
phasis on career opportuni- 
ties. Ages 12 up $2.95 
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by HarrieT VAN METER 


Smal] children will find every page of this 
book a delight. Designed to introduce them to 
the idea that God loves them, the book shows 
how He planned for their happiness by giving 
them hands for daily activities. 


Each page contains a photograph of youngsters 
busy at some activity, and a rhyming caption. 
The book also features a simple song. The 
verse, which should be sung by the adult and 
the children, says, “Hands, hands, hands, thank 
You, God, for hands.” 


Using the pictures as a point of departure, 
the parent or teacher may then point out parts 
of the child’s known world as being vital to 
God’s great plan. 
Subject matter, posing, and arrangement of 
the photographs have been planned to lead 
children to identify themselves with the ac- 
tivity described. An ideal educational tool 
for parent or teacher. 

$1.75 


\ 


Questions Children Ask 


Joun L. and ARLEENE G. Fairty. Help for 
parents and teachers baffled by questions like, 
“Who made God?” Discusses specific ques- 
tions and the problem of answering questions 


generally. 
$2.00 


Angels in Pinafores 


Autce Lee Humpureys. The author of Heaven 
in My Hand tells more charming stories of 
her willful, winsome first-graders. 

$2.25 





ask your bookseller 


JOHN KNOX PRESS 
Richmond, Va. 











physical, mental, emotional and social de- 
velopment which enables the reader, whether 
parent or teacher, to gain insight into basic 
problems of behavior. The choice of dia- 
grams and illustrations is especially note- 
worthy. Of particular consequence to the pro- 
fessional worker in fields of education and 
psychology are inventories of reference 
materials which encompass several decades 
of research. The bibliographies might well 
have included more recent contributions in 
the field of child psychology. 

Questions to introduce various chapters 
serve as excellent guides for students in the 
field. The author has made a unique contri- 
bution to the understanding of child psychol- 
ogy with this volume. 

It is both scholarly and “down to earth,” 
destined to invite the attention of professional 
and lay readers who are concerned about 
child welfare—Reviewed by Evans ANDER- 
SON, assistant professor of education, San 
Diego State College, Calif. 


THE READING TEACHER’S READER. By 
Oscar S. Causey. New York: The Ronald 
Press Co., 15 E. 26th St., 1958. Pp. 332. 
$5. This compilation of references dealing 

with major aspects of reading is designed as 

a source book for college reading methods 

courses and as an in-service reference for 

reading teachers. Some strengths are its com- 
pleteness, varying viewpoints, distinguished 
contributors and coverage of all levels. 

An idea of its emphasis may be ascertained 
by noting that thirty-five of the eighty-one 
articles deal with effective methods and pro- 
cedures. The remaining articles include the 
nature of the reading process, phonics, vo- 
cabulary, emotional factors in reading im- 
provement and audio-visual aids in improve- 
ment of reading. Several controversial articles 
stimulate critical reading. 

The book would be a valuable addition to 
any school’s professional library. Many class- 
room teachers, wishing to “brush up” on the 
field of reading, may want to add this to their 
professional library.—Reviewed by Marca- 
RET La PRAY, assistant professor of education. 
San Diego State College, Calif. 


HELPING YOUR CHILD TO READ BET- 
TER. By Robert M. Goldenson. New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 432 4th Ave., 1957. 
Pp. 303. $3.95. This will be welcomed 

by teachers who wish to interpret the modern 

school program to a parent. All basic sub- 
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jects in the elementary school are discussed 
in their relationship to reading. In an inter- 
esting non-technical way the complex psycho- 
logical and pedagogical terms of modern edu- 
cation are given meaning as the school pro- 
gram is described. The fact that this can be 
done may be a revelation to some teachers 
and supervisors. The reading problems of the 
high school and college are explained with 
equal insight. 

Each page contains practical suggestions 
for a parent if his child has special needs. A 
carefully considered list of materials to read 
in the home follows appropriate chapters. A 
“Question Round Up” at the end of the chap- 
ters considers such problems as comic books, 
television, reading clinics, reference books, 
with the type of answers that leave one feeling 
that one can do what needs to be done and 
can start immediately. 

First-grade teachers will use it as a basic 
reference. Administrators will find it a stimu- 
lating book for inservice training. Parent 
organizations will discover it as one that 
“makes sense” for study groups. 

ACE Branch Program Chairmen would do 





FROM Abacus 


EQUIPMENT FOR IN and OUTDOORS 


585 SIXTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11, N. Y. 





To Z oo lotto 


EVERYTHING 
for 
NURSERY SCHOOL 
KINDERGARTEN 


PRIMARY GRADES 
e CHILD CARE INSTITUTIONS 


BUILDING BLOCKS AND ACCESSORIES 
TRANSPORTATION TOYS 

PUZZLE PLAQUES, GAMES 

TABLES AND CHAIRS 

ALUMINUM REST COTS 

PLAYGROUND EQUIPMENT 

ARTS AND CRAFT SUPPLIES 

RHYTHM BAND INSTRUMENTS 
CHILDREN’S BOOKS, RECORDS 


Write for illustrated catalog No. 19 


NOVO 


EDUCATIONAL TOY AND 
EQUIPMENT CORPORATION 
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Picture books are most successful 
when good pictures. tell a 
good story. 


A TIGER IN THE 
CHERRY TREE 


BY GLEN DINES 


Gaily colored and vigorously 
drawn pictures here tell the 
charming and whimsically amus- 
ing story about what happened 
when an old magician and his 
timid tiger wanted to live in a 
cherry tree in a little Japanese 


village. Ages 4-8 
Boards $2.50; Library cloth $3.00 
The Macmillan 


60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11, N.Y. 
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All sculptors under 10 years old 


For your most important masterpieces you'll find Play-Doh 
the ideal modeling material. It won't stain hands, clothes 
or furniture and is absolutely non-toxic (in case you get 
a little hungry while working). And, best of all, the 
primary colors blend to make every color in the rainbow. 
And Play-Doh’s self-hardening quality preserves your 
— effort to show to parents and other lovers of 
ne art. 


Attention teachers! Because you Jike to 
encourage creative expression, you'll want ~ 
clean, safe Play-Doh for your pint-sized 
Picassos. It comes in several sizes: Order 
through your purchasing department or any i 
school supply jobber. i, 












MODELING DOUGH 





RAINBOW CRAFTS, INC. @ CINCINNATI | 


1 send for free classroom guide describing 
modeling techniques and composition and 
| properties of Play-Doh. 
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well to consider a- review and discussion of 
this book.—Reviewed by Paut S. ANDERSON. 
assistant professor of education, San Diego 


State College, Calif. 


MEXICAN FOLK DANCES FOR AMERI- 
CAN SCHOOLS. By Gertrude X. Mooney, 
Ed. D. Coral Gables, Fla.: University of 
Miami Press, 1957. Pp. 163. No price 
listed. This book presents eleven popular 

Mexican folk dances with authentic, detailed 
directions for performance and piano scores 
and references for recordings. The glossary 
of basic steps includes an explanation of the 
terms used in the directions for the dances 
and an analysis of the patterns. 

A brief chapter gives an interesting histori- 
cal background of Dance in Mexico, and an 
introduction to each dance gives something 
of its historical development and character. 
Suggestions are given for costuming and for 
the use of these dances in projects and pro- 
grams. An excellent bibliography is included. 
—Reviewed by Marion L. ScHwos, associate 
professor of physical education, San Diego 
State College, Calif. 





FOREIGN 
CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


(in their original language) 

@ SELECTED BY LIBRARIANS EXPERTS 
IN THIS FIELD. 

e@ FOR SCHOOL AND PUBLIC LIBRARY - 
USE. 


@ SOLD IN SPECIAL PACKAGES FOR 
THE LIBRARIAN’S CONVENIENCE. 


@ BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED. 
APPEALING TO ALL CHILDREN 
AND ADULTS ALIKE. 


@ INVALUABLE TO STUDENTS OF 
LANGUAGES. 


For catalogs write to: 


PACKAGE LIBRARY OF FOREIGN 
CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


69-41 Groton Street 
Forest Hills 75, N. Y. 


A PROJECT SPONSORED 
BY A. L. A. 
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Bulletins and Pamphlets 


Editor, HELEN COWAN WOOD 


INDIVIDUALIZING READING PRACTICES. 
Edited by Alice Miel. Practical Suggestions 
for Teaching, Number 14. New York: 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1958. Pp. 91. For 

the teacher who wants to begin individualiz- 
ing his reading instruction this account should 
be an inspiration. Teachers will welcome the 
practical solutions for problems relating to 
reading. Teachers who organize reading in- 
struction by ability grouping will be interested 
in suggestions for children’s independent work 
periods. 

The editor makes clear the purpose of this 
monograph: “To encourage more teachers to 
make their own thoughtful application of the 
ideas basic to pacing reading instruction to 
the unique learning patterns of the child and 
the desire to forestall a get-on-the-band-wagon 
movement with relation to individualized 
reading.” Leland Jacobs explains thirteen “in- 
sights” essential to the program. From these 
basic understandings a teacher may then build 
his own variation of reading-period organiza- 
tion. Following this are action reports by a 
first-, a third- and a fifth-grade teacher 
which give details about how to get books, 
how to help children develop skills during 
their “turn” and how to keep records. Also 
included are success stories of an eight and a 
twelve year old who finally learned to read. 
A film of the author of the first-grade report 
in action is reviewed in the appendix, which 
also contains a bibliography of books and 
periodical articles.—Reviewed by Mary AL- 
BERTA CHOATE, assistant professor of educa- 
tion, University of Oregon. 


CHILD WELFARE SERVICES—How They 
Help Children and Their Parents. By U. S. 
Department of Health, Education and Wel- 
fare, Social Security Administration, Chil- 
dren’s Bureau. Washington, D. C.: Chil- 
dren’s Bureau Publication No. 359, 1957. 
Pp. 94. 35¢. A well-organized and thorough 

discussion of how child welfare services help 

children as well as parents! This is written 
so that anyone can readily see how far we 
have come with these services, as well as how 
far we have yet to go. No community has all 


‘the services of the quality set forth by this 
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New... 


7 Books to Enthrall 
and Enchant 
Young Readers 


ROW-PETERSON 
JUVENILES 


For Ages 6-9 
THE CLOUD THAT WOULDN'T RAIN 


In verse. About a stubborn little rain cloud 
who refuses to give aid to the farmers. $2.00 


YEKAPO OF ZOPO LAND 


In verse. A lovable prince violates the “Kingly 
Rules” by singing—but use he sings he 
saves a kingdom from a monster. $2.00 


For Ages 8-14 
THE DOG FROM NOWHERE 


More than anything, John wants a dog. He 
gets his wish—but with two dogs, and some 
unexpected complications. $2.20 


YOU SAY YOU SAW A CAMEL? 


A boy has one week to solve a strange mystery 
while camping out West. $2.20 


JUMPING JOHNNY AND SKEDADDLE 


A sprightly story of a boy who can out jump 
anybody and of the outjumpingest mule that 
ever lived. $2.20 


DOWN TUMBLEDOWN MOUNTAIN 


A boy asks each of his ten fingers to remember 
something important he sees on a trip to the 
miller. With the tenth finger, there’s surpris- 
ing news. $2.20 


THE TWINS AND TRUSTY 


The Parker twins and their trusty dog have 
many adventures that lead to a worthy cause 
on a vacation at Nantucket. 


Write for full information 


ROW, PETERSON AND CO. 


Evanston, Ill. White Plains, N. Y. 
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booklet, but many communities have some of 
them. 

It is for us to see that our children have 
these necessary services that advocate their 
well-being. It is well to be given the guide; 
now let it be made a reality.—Reviewed by 
Joun W. Starr, III, assistant professor of 
education, University of Oregon. 


TIME FOR MUSIC—A GUIDE FOR PAR- 
ENTS. By Beatrice Landeck. New York: 
Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 260, Public 
Affairs Committee, 22 E. 38th St., 1958. 
Pp. 20. 25¢. Musical development in chil- 

dren is a natural growth process, progressing 

from a feeling for an experimental interest in 
music through use of the primary musical in- 
strument, the voice, to the final choice of an 
instrument which appeals to the child. The 
parents, being careful not to allow their own 
early experiences and frustrations or ambi- 
tions to influence their actions, can foster 
much interest in its every phase of develop- 
ment. Miss Landeck gives excellent guidance 
for parents in giving their child rich and 
varied experiences in music as a source of 
relaxation and deep satisfaction in everyday 


living.—Reviewed bv GENEVIEVE BARHAM, 
classroom teacher, l-ublic Schools, Eugene, 


Ore. 


FOREIGN LANGUAGE TEACHING IN 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. By Elizabeth 
Engle Thompson and Arthur E, Hame- 
loinen. Washington, D. C.: Association 
for Supervision and Curriculum Develop- 
ment, 1201 16th St., N.W., 1958. Pp. 46. 
$1. This reports on foreign language teach- 

ing as observed in several communities in 

various parts of the United States. School 
systems having long existing foreign language 
programs had been visited as well as those 
with newly established programs, those in 
which foreign language is only for children 
with high J.Q.’s, those in which teaching is 
done by language specialists and those in 
which the language is taught by the classroom 
teacher. Such problems are discussed as 
what foreign language should be taught, when 
instruction should begin, and what methods 
and techniques are most effective in its teach- 
ing. Also included are suggestions for ways 
foreign language can be utilized in the en- 
richment of the elementary school program, 





A modern 
science 
series 

and an 
up-to-date 
teachers’ 
book 











SCIENCE TODAY AND TOMORROW 
By Gerald S. Craig and 10 teacher-specialists 
in elementary science 


A science program for grades 1-8 that answers today’s 
need for sound training in basic principles. Many easy- 
to-do experiments. Complete teachers’ manuals. 


SCIENCE FOR THE ELEMENTARY- 
SCHOOL TEACHER, NEW EDITION 


By Gerald S. Craig 

This practical source book provides help in planning 
teaching-learning activities and furnishes the background 
necessary for explaining phenomena, procedures, and 
activities. 


AND COMPANY Home Office: BOSTON Sales Offices: NEW YORK 11 
CHICAGO 6 ATLANTA3 DALLAS 1 COLUMBUS 16 PALO ALTO 
TORONTO 7 
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criteria for evaluating programs for the ele- 
mentary schools, implications of foreign lan- 
guage instruction for improving international 
understanding and for alleviating discrimina- 
tion and prejudice toward foreign-language- 
speaking people in our communities. Recom- 
mendations provide a helpful curriculum 
guide which will be of value not only to school 
systems interested in evaluating existing pro- 
grams but also to those contemplating foreign 
language instruction on the elementary level. 
—Reviewed by Ipa M. GrirritH, director of 
elementary libraries, Monterey City School 
District, Calif. 


PREJUDICED—HOW DO PEOPLE GET 
THAT WAY? By William Van Til. New 
York: The One Nation Library Anti-Def- 
amation League of Bnai B'rith, n.d. Pp. 
32. 25¢. This booklet, intended primarily 

for high school students and young adults, 

offers a humorous but forceful explanation 
of how we become prejudiced and what can 
be done to prevent inherited prejudices. By 
means of his “Case of the People with the 
Green Hair,” the author points up that prej- 








Culbertson 


RHYTHMS 


and Songs—for Kindergarten, Primary 
—that make teaching easier, more fun 
These popular Culbertson books help make your 
work more successful, with short adaptable selec- 
tions. Easy to play—excellent rhythm—imagina- 
tive—they win children. You need not be an 
accomplished musician . . . Select yours now. 
Mrs, Button Tells a Story .... $1.50 
Amusing, descriptive ‘camieal ‘settings “for 
stories new and old; 3 Billy Goats, Shoe- 
maker and Elves, Santa Claus Land, ete. 
Interpretive Rhythms, Book I $ 
Skips, Marches, Brisk Walk, Run, fun, Gallop, 
Rocking Horse, Jack-in-the-Box, Clown- 
Swing, Giants, Elephants, Waltz, 
Brownies. 
Interpretive Rhythms, Book II _ 
Marches, Skips, Gallop, Hop, “Aeroplane, 
Rabbit, ‘Jumping Jack, Train, Doll, In- 
dian Dance, Child ~ Bee, Story of 
lowers, Three Bears 


$1.00 


Songs and Rhythms $0.75 
19 Original Songs—some by children— 
Marches, Dance, Run, Snow Man, Story 
of Butterfiy. 
Band Rhythms (25 simple selections)... $0.50 
Order now from your dealer or direct. Send money 
order or check or C.0.D. We pay the mailing cost. 
Money back if not satisfied. 


Charlotte Ross Culbertson 
310 Hirst Court, Dept. U, Lake Bluff, Ill. 
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Every Thoughtful Educator Willi Want To ieee These 


So. 2 STARTLING NEw BAsic IDEAS 

8 get Seeing Sound by Thomas A. Chandler. A full-color dramatic, completely 
‘rt **- +, mew approach to teaching reading. The author presents an unusual, thought- 
-+:+*®. provoking method that enables a child to learn to read by relating colors to 
5 sounds. The child is taught to SEE and THINK sounds. 

Grades 1-3. Net: $1.88. 

hee s Mystery Of The Gate Sign by Margaret Friskey. Continuity and the 
© Pn at simplest of vocabulary, for youngest readers, here is an actual mystery story, 
“* ,°. packed with excitement from cover to cover—great fun for any child while 


he learns how to read. A Junior Literary Guild Selection 


Grades Kg-3. Net: $1.88. 


oot 

Coe ae 3 Teaching Aids—ALL FREE! 

CS Write today for the Childrens Press Correlation Guide and the Childrens 

err, Press Science Guide—plus the new Fall Catalog of all Childrens Press 
eke” 2 titles. Learn, about the remarkable “True” books and the “I Want To 
Ce Be” books for youngest readers, the “You” book series for older children, 


and the “Hobby” books for all ages. 


Childrens Press jackson & Racine, Chicago 7, Ul. } 
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New! 


FASCINATING 
DEVELOPMENTAL 
GAME 








Provides 


group play 
in confined areas 


PATENT APPLIED FOR 





Toss-Return is being used today in kindergarten, 
primary, orthopedic, speech and hearing, health, 
exceptional and classes for the blind. 


The most beneficial play is play that is most enjoyed. 
Children enjoy nothing so much as tossing a ball, 
especially to a basket. 


Toss-Return is designed for the development of co- 
ordination and socialization through cooperative play. 


The game is functionally designed to the abilities 
and needs of kindergarten and early elementary 
children with control of the ball for play in the 
classroom. 


For full data on Toss Return mail coupon today. 


WILLIAMS’ GAMES © Box 184 © Marion, Ohio 


Please send full data on Toss Return 














udice is learned, not inherited, and that the 
ideas of democracy, religion, science and law 
oppose prejudice. A fictional history of two 
boys illustrates that prejudices are influenced 
by human relations within home and school 
groups. Also included are suggestions for 
overcoming one’s prejudices and a valuable 
bibliography on prejudice and human rela- 
tions.—I.M.G. 


BASIC FACTS ABOUT MENTAL ILLNESS. 
By Harry Milt. New York: Science and 
Health Publications, 1957. Pp. 31. 50¢. 

The principal mental disorders and the var- 

ious treatment methods used are described 

briefly in this pamphlet. The importance of 
early recognition and treatment of mental dis- 
orders is emphasized. The non-technical lan- 
guage in which the pamphlet is written will 
help to make the early symptoms of mental 
illness more easily identified by the lay per- 

son. The last chapter discusses the greatly im- 

proved chances of recovery from mental ill- 

ness. Those who work with people in a teach- 

ing, guidance or counseling capacity will find 
much help in this informative booklet.— 


I. M. G. 





YOUR CHILD’S SPEECH 
By Flora Rheta Schreiber 


This is the story of one of life’s crucial 
developments—the Shleneeret of speech and 
language from the birth cry to the fifth 
birthday. It is the basic development upon 
which the child’s later education depends. 
For, if Johnny cannot read, spell, or even add, 
his failure is due primarily to his having 
failed to master language, the instrument of 
thought in his earliest years. 

Recounting the normal development of a 
child’s expression, this book includes de- 
velopmental profiles at 1, 2, 3, 4 and 5. It also 
includes chapters on gifted and retarded 
speech and on speech defects. 

In his introduction Dr. Walter C. Alvarez, 
professor emeritus of the Mayo Clinic says: 
“A marvelous book that should be in every 
home in the land where there are young 
children.” Ilg and Ames of the Gesell Clinic 
endorsed Your Child’s Speech highly. Dana 
F. Robinson, a family specialist, wrote: “This 
book has been a great help to me in a pro- 
gram of parent .education, entitled Building 
Parenthood Skills.” Wrote Grover A. Fuchs 
in CHILDHOOD EDUCATION: “Its style is 
dynamic, captivating, yet so very simple.” 

G. P. Putnam’s 
210 Madison Avenue 


$3.50 
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WHAT P.T.A. MEMBERS SHOULD KNOW 
ABOUT JUVENILE DELINQUENCY. By 
Vera J. Dickhoff. Chicago: National Coun- 
cil of Parents and Teachers, 1957. Pp. 96. 
50¢. This booklet, while specifically for 

use by P.T.A. members, will be found equally 
useful by any group interested in the problem 
of juvenile delinquency. Since the term “de- 
linquency” seems to have different meanings 
for different people the first part of the book- 
let is concerned with defining the word in 
practical, workable terms. Part 2 contains 
an analysis of what is known about the causes 
of delinquency in both cities and rural areas 
and points out that there is no one cause 
and no one cure-all. Part 3 sets up a 7-point 
guide for a community program for delin- 
quency prevention and control. Part 4 recom- 
mends priority projects for P.T.A. groups 
and suggests that there are certain areas in 
which P.T.A.’s can make a special contribu- 
tion. The cooperative efforts of all public and 
governmental agencies and institutions in the 
community are needed in promoting healthy 
social, emotional and physical development 
of all children.—I.M.G. 


CONSERVATION EXPERIENCES FOR 
CHILDREN. By Effie G. Bathurst and Wil- 
helmina Hill. Bulletin 1957, No. 16, U. S. 
Department of Health, Education and Wel- 
fare. Washington, D. C.: Government 
Printing Office, 1957. Pp. 192. 75¢. “When 

children live conservation, it becomes a way 

of life,” say the authors in this report of their 
first-hand observations of how children are 

“living conservation” in every part of the 

United States. Hundreds of school-home-com- 


munity projects are described here, with a 
wealth of detail to encourage the classroom 
teacher looking for help in this area. The bul- 
letin also lists sources of materials, with use- 
ful annotations including grade level._—Re- 
viewed by Marta Fox, principal, Cram 
Elementary School, Redlands, Calif. 


MATERIALS FOR TEACHING CONSER- 
VATION AND RESOURCE-USE. Publi- 
cation of the National Association of Biol- 
ogy Teachers. Danville, Ill.: Interstate 
Printers and Publishers, 1958. Pp. 55. 35¢. 

This is a bibliography of teaching materials 

on conservation, including free and inexpen-. 

sive materials from national and state agen- 
cies, books, films and filmstrips. This seems to 
be a very complete listing, covering all the 
main topics usually included in conservation 
studies. The state listings should be particu- 
larly helpful. A copy of this bulletin should 
be in each school library.—M. F. 


TEACHING. By William H. Burton. Voca- 
tional and Professional Monographs. Cam- 
bridge 38, Mass.: Bellman Publishing Co., 
Revised 1957. Pp. 40. $1. Here is a well- 

rounded picture of teaching as a profession by 
a man well qualified to interpret it to young 
people. Mr. Burton quotes the opinions of 
many teachers regarding advantages and dis- 
advantages of teaching and makes parentheti- 
cal remarks. An excellent bibliography pro- 
vides a guide for further reading. This should 
be an extremely valuable source for students 
considering education as a career. Copies of 
the bulletin should be in all high school and 
college libraries.—M.F. 





EARN YOUR M. ED. DEGREE AT NATIONAL 


SAT. AND EVENING CLASSES FOR TEACHERS ON THE JOB 
f Winter Term Begins January 28 

Private college with laboratory school. For nursery and 

elementary school teachers. Graduate and undergraduate 

credit. Small classes. Coeducational. Summer School and 

4-year B. Ed., 5-year M. Ed. Convenient location on 

Chicago’s beautiful North Shore. Write for folder. 


NATIONAL COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 
2826 Sheridan, Evanston, Ill. 


PERRY NORMAL SCHOOL 


Sound training for young women who wish to be effective 
teachers in nursery schools, kindergarten and primary 
grades and playground work. Special courses for those 
with some college or normal school training. Small 
classes. 3-year diploma. Graduates can obtain a B.S. in 
Education degree through college credits and Summer 
School. Founded 1898. Now incorporated not for profit. 
Write y for catalog 
ROOM 312, 815 BOYLSTON ST., BOSTON 16, MASS. 
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LESLEY COLLEGE xi. 


A nationally accredited senior college for women 
TEACHER EDUCATION Four-year B.S. in Ed. Degree 
course. Nursery School through grade VI. Graduate 
School confers M.S. in Ed. and Ed.M.- Degrees. Seven 
dormitories. Catalogs. 


Director of Admissions, Martha E. Ackerson, 
29 Everett Street Cambridge 36, Mass. 





WHEELOCK COLLEGE 
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Over the Editor’s Desk 


Dear Readers: 

This page has previously presented a view- 
point on composite writing. May I point out 
that you read a composite editorial in Sep- 
tember’s CHILHOOD EpucaTion? It was “Dec- 
laration of Faith,” by Erna Christensen, New 
York; Jennie Wahlert, Missouri; and Laura 
Zirbes, Ohio. 

From this experience you, the readers, are 
the richer, for Laura Zirbes, coordinator of 
the September editorial, did not stop there. 
She has made a tape recording of “Declara- 
tion of Faith” which is longer, with new addi- 
tions and entirely authored by her. It is 
available from The Teaching Aids Laboratory, 
The Ohio State University, Columbus 10, 
Ohio, for $3.50 (postage prepaid). When or- 
dering, refer to it as “No. Z.49.” Checks should 
be made out to: Bureau of Educational Re- 
search and Service. We assure you the tape re- 
cording is done in the inimitable style charac- 
teristic of Laura Zirbes, one of the outstand- 
ing educators of the day! 

Another way in which you are richer is by 
reading Erna Christensen’s “I Believe in 
Tommy,” which has ideas absorbed in the 
September editorial. In order not to mar its 
beauty, we print it in its entirety: 


“I believe in Tommy, the young son of this 
generation. His world is unique. It has never 
been quite like this before nor will today ever 
repeat itself. Each day brings a multitude of 
new experiences to him. Each day he reaches 
out to satisfy his inquisitiveness with such 
eagerness and persistence that limitations do 
not deter him. At eight his knowledge may be 
spotty, his concepts fuzzy, his judgment in- 
consistent, his skills inept, his values chang- 
ing; but there are no limitations to his spirit 
of inquiry. Tommy wants to know the cir- 
cumstances of living in today’s world, how 
they come to be, where they will lead us, and 
how we can change them. 

“T believe that Tommy will walk with cour- 
age into his new world if during his childhood 
he lives in the kind of constructive environ- 
ment that provides him with many oppor- 
tunities to pursue his inquiries. is envi- 
ronment includes adults and _ inevitable 
changes. These changes will be big, sudden 
and unpredictable, and Tommy will need to 
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adapt. Understanding adults will need to help 
Tommy find his own values to give his life 
purpose and direction and to make choices of 
alternatives. It is through these choices that 
he builds the kind of character that can meet 
and make use of change. 

“I believe that Tommy will emerge from 
his childhood as a mature being, stable with- 
in himself, effective in his social relations, 
resourceful and self-disciplined in problem- 
solving to the degree that understanding and 
confident adults have set the stage and as- 
sumed responsibility in his guidance.” 


ACE Branch Program planners take note: 
Laura Zirbes’ tape recording of “Declaration 
of Faith,” the September Cu1LDHoop Epuca- 
TION editorial, and Erna Christensen’s “I Be- 
lieve in Tommy” have ideas for study and 
discussion for many good meetings. 

I wonder if Stockholm, Sweden, ACE will 
use these? When I visited there last May, 
Stockholm ACE was doing such an effective 
job of basing their meetings’ discussions on 
articles from CHILDHOOD EDUCATION and bul- 
letins. I felt at home there with the friendly 
members and with bulletins and copies of our 
journal in evidence at the meeting. It was 
a satisfying experience to hear their discus- 
sion of current problems (also current in 
U.S.), to see ACE members teaching, to talk 
with the children and to receive the many 
photos generously contributed for possible 
use in CHILDHOOD EpucaTIon. Congratula- 
tions Stockholm ACE! 

We hope you will report what use you have 
made of “I Believe in Tommy,” the September 
editorial and the tape recording of “Declara- 
tion of Faith.” 

Sincerely, 


P. S. Agnes Snyder’s “For All Children—The 
Teachers Speak” (pages 76 and 77) is placed 
in the center so that you may tear it out, per- 
haps for your bulletin board. This poem is 
being shared by many in Europe. Organisa- 
tion Mondiale Pour L’Education Prescolaire 
(OMEP) is including it in its Newsletter. 
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Read About 
Canada Today 


WORLD BOOK 


ENCYCLOPEDIA 
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SEE HOW UP TO DATE AN ENCYCLOPEDIA CAN BE 


Turn to the “C” volume in the 1958 World 
Book Encyclopedia, and you’ll see Canada 
—as fresh and vivid, as colorful and modern 
as our great northern neighbor itself. 


In addition to the three major articles— 
**Canada’’; ‘‘Canada, Government of’’; 
*‘Canada, History of’’—hundreds of related 
articles provide a complete picture of the 
largest country in North America. 


World Book Encyclopedia is expressly 
edited to meet modern educational needs. 





Articles are written for understanding at 
the age and grade level studied. A single 
alphabetical arrangement makes fact-find- 
ing quick and easy. Scientifically-tested 
visual aids—pictures, maps, charts, and 
diagrams—increase memorability and con- 
tribute to clarity of explanation. 

After you examine World Book, you will 
see why this encyclopedia is used in more 
schools, libraries, and homes than any other. 


FREE! World Book Encyclopedia service 
booklet for teachers, ‘‘With 
World Book, Science Is Meth- 
od.”’ A practical guide towards 
directing your students to a 
knowledge of scientific subjects 
and scientific methods. 


WORLD BOOK 


ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Field Enterprises Educational Corporation 
Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago 54, Illinois 





CHILDREN FROM 
2 TO 12? 


Association for Childhood Education International 


STUDY 
CONFERENCE 


St. Louis, March 29 to April 3,1959 


Write for further information 
to the Association 


1200 15th Street, N.W., [BWECRIRE tke? 








